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Oh my heart cries out. 


They feed it hothing but Oh you cant bet 
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Judge isn’t mad about anything! 


Of course, there are a lot of 
things that get on Judge’s nerves. 

For instance, there is the hard 
life that circus zebras are made to 
live. A lady once called our atten- 
tion to it. They have to get up 
early in the morning, march in the 
parade, stand up and emphasize 
their stripes at two performances 
daily, travel all night on a train 
without any sleen and do the same 
thing all over again the next day. 

. That makes Judge’s blood boil. 


. * 
+, And _jimpson weeds! Oh, how 


fier 8 ludge hates jimpson weeds 


* secretly. 
* Ht . 1 * . 
. Onetime Judgemade alist 


Suigebo- of the provoking things in 
. ¢ 
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the world, and there were 25,670- 
424,231 of them. Then Judge 
studied all the available statistics 
on the possible production of white 
paper, and thought, ““What’s the 
use to try to reform the world with 
so little white paper at hand?” 

Judge decided it would be much 
rarer just to try to be as pleasant 
as possible. Though that is a 
high mark to set. There are so 
few things left to be intelligently 
pleasant about. 

Send a dollar for 10 trial weeks 
of Judge, and Judge will make only 
one condition. It has just got to 
make adverse mention now and 
then of—well, you know. 
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Four recent photographs which serve better than any pen picture possibly could to give a first-rate idea 
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of the personality of our new Secretary of War, who contributes the article below to LESLIE'S. 


Mr. 


Weeks is described by those who know him as an unusually magnetic man, who, despite the fact that 
he is 100 per cent. efficient, has a great big heart, and therefore is certain to be popular in Washington. 


My 





roblems in the War Department 


Among Other Demands Made Upon the Army’s Chief Executive Is an Intimate Knowledge of Banking 
and the Immediate Raising of Two Billion Dollars as a Side Issue 


By Secretary of War JOHN W. WEEKS 


T may surprise many to be told that the War 

Department has more than a little banking to do. 

I do not refer to the routine of the department 

and its necessary budgets, nor even to the prob- 

lems of economy that must be faced in our present 
era of completing the change in the army from a war to a 
peace basis, for this change is not yet finally effected, 
even though we are two and a half years beyond the 
armistice. Nor can it be completed until the war with 
Germany, in which we are still technically engaged, is 
definitely ended. 

Besides these financial problems, which are of a more 
or less obvious nature, there confront the Secretary of 
War others which have not only the ordinary complexi- 
ties, but which also are so interwoven with State policies 
that their solution requires both a banking and a political 
knowledge and judgment. 

For instance, we face just now a situation in the Far 
East in which the War Department is entirely responsi- 
ble and yet which has nothing to do with the army. 
A Filipino banker residing in Shanghai as the manager 
there of a Manila financial institution is reported to have 
lost through exchange operations the sum of about five 
million dollars. This is a heavy, perhaps a disastrous, 
blow to the parent bank in Manila, and the suggestion 





Editor’s Note: Before his service as repre- 
sentative and senator from Massachusetts 
and his present incumbency as Secretary of 
War, Mr. Weeks was a banker in Boston, 
though originally educated in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. LESLIE’S has asked 
him to tell its readers how the problems 
of the War Department strike a banker. 











has been seriously made by its officers to repudiate its 
indebtedness. 

This brings the War Department into the field of 
banking, though only in a supervisory capacity, for the 
Department is in control of all the affairs of the Philip- 
pines. It goes without saying that the Government of the 
United States can not permit a bank over which it has 
any degree of control to repudiate its just debts. In this 
instance it remains for the War Department to take the 
necessary action to prevent such repudiation, which, 


however, may not be possible, as a majority of the bank’s 
control are not American citizens 

This incident and its collateral banking 
one of the matters which General Wood anc 
mission which accompanies him have 
investigate. We will await his report and wi 
guided by it in taking the necessary action 

The banking standards of the Filipinos will thus form 
an obvious field of inquiry for General Wood, who 





make a survey of all conditions in the Islands, and espe 
cially in the administration of the Department of Publi: 
Health. We are informed that this has been so lax that 
a recent smallpox epidemic resulted in the loss of 15 
lives. 


However, the most important banking problem 
the Sec retary of War faces is that which comes before 
him: in his capacity as Chairman of the Federal Powe 
Commission appointed by the President te supervise thi 
location and construction of water-power sit 
the United States. This Commission, or Board, consists 
of the Secretaries of W Agriculture, a Interior 
Already the Federal Power Commission has before 
applications for the construction of works that will 
over two billion dollars. From an industrial and economi: 
point of view, what could be more important than this? 
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It will be necessary for the Commission to survey the 
entire field of proposed water-power construction in the 
United States, to consider it not only from an engineering 
point of view and from the point ef view of public health 
as well as from the industrial point of view—for this 
enters largely into the choice or rejection of certain pro- 
posed sites—but, most practically of all, from the bank 
ing point of view. 

it has been less than a year—in fact, on June 10, 1920 

since the last Chief Executive finally approved the 
Federal Water-Power Act. That was after a considera- 
tion by Congress covering over ten years. However, this 
legislation, so recently placed on the statute books, opens 
a way to power development and to a capital investment 
of a very great magnitude. 

Already applications involving 13,000,000 horse-power 
have been presented to the Commission under the act, 
and others are being presented daily. This amount is 
five times greater than the total acted upon by the Gov 
ernment in the preceding twenty years. It equals the 
combined installation in hydro, steam and gas in all the 
central electric stations, commercial and municipal, 
which had been constructed in the United States up to 
1917. It is6o per cent. greater than the present developed 
water-power of the United States, and is approximately 
75 per cent. of the developed water-power of the world. 

If these projects for which application has been made 
should all be approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, an investment of over two thousand millions would 
be required. In thus comprehending works of a magni- 
tude greater than has hitherto been undertaken any- 
where in the world in connection with power develop- 





ment they will in themselves afford a tremendous market 
for labor, construction materials and hydro-electric ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

As low-cost power becomes available on completion of 
the projects a stimulation along manufacturing, trans- 
portation and related lines will follow with which nothing 
in our industrial history will be comparable. 

Where will the money be obtained for the building of 
these works? Over two billion dollars is required, and 
with money commanding the highest rate of interest 
ever known. It is not expected that the Government will 
furnish it. It must therefore come from private capital. 
Yet how can private capital be enlisted unless we offer 
reasonable hopes of a fair yield? Six per cent. is no 
longer considered a reasonable return for money invested 
in any enterprise that possesses the least hazard, for one 
can now secure up to seven per cent. or more with perfect 
security. 

Almost all of the investments in water-power sites and 
construction will have to be made with a certain amount 
of hazard, perhaps not very large, but still existent. Be- 
cause of that hazard it is oniy fair that the capitalist who 
risks his money in it should stand to make, if the invest- 
ment is profitable, more than six per cent. 

However, it would not be good public policy to open a 
field of investment for capital where the yield would be 
more than a fair interest, looking at it with conservative 
eyes. And this certainly supplies a banking problen— 
where to get two billion dollars at a low rate of interest 
and still not be able to give perfect security. 

It may readily be seen that it is difficult for a Govern- 
ment official to maintain the best initiative in the face of 
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complications like this. One enters such an office as 
that of Secretary of War with an ideal of public service 
that would cause him to give the public as good, if not 
better, results than he could obtain for a private ente; 
prise, but he encounters difficulties that do not beset an, 
private enterprise, while he is expected and he himself 
would like to get greater results than could be achiever! 
elsewhere. i 

It is well, however, to see clearly what it is necessary 
to face. This was brought to me concretely the other 
day by a letter I received from a former constituent in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, who had been interested 
financially in an enterprise in coal mining in Alaska. 
It appeared that for ten years he had had $100,000 tied 
up and had been unable to make a move to develop his 
property because of the Governmental restrictions. Prac- 
tically all enterprise in Alaska is in a similar condition, 
I understand. 

This must be avoided in the new development of 
water-power, which must proceed under Government 
supervision and restriction, but which we hope to be 
able to speed along by the proper stimulation and 
necessarily prompt decisions, 

At the peak of the war the Department had employed 
here in Washington about 38,000 persons. At the end of 
March this year we have only a little over 9,000, and by 
July this will be reduced to about 7,000. Eventually it 
will be less than that, but there are certain practical 
difficulties in the way. One is that no head of a depart- 
ment will ever discharge an employee of his own free will. 
The most effective way to get rid of employees is for 
Congress to stop the appropriation. 


Standardizing Men from Ther Handwriting 


Simple Principles Which Make It Easy for the “Script Psychologist” to Ferret Out 
True Character by a Glance at a Signature 


OULD you tell from specimens of their hand- 
writing whether John Doe was possessed of 
greater executive ability than Richard Roe? 
Of sounder judgment? Of keener skill as a 
salesman? If you could, it would be worth 

vour while from a business standpoint, would it not? 
And particularly worth while if the knowledge thus 
gained went so far as to help you determine whether the 
writer was probably honest or a crook. ‘‘ Write applica- 
tion in own handwriting,” is not as often a part of the 
Help Wanted Ad. as it once was, but it would be well if 
the old requirement were generally restored, even in 
these davs of adding machines and typists. There are 
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This is from the pen of a commercial engineer. 


good reasons for asking it, other than the wish to see if 
the applicant can “write a good business hand.” His 
writing may prove whether or not he has a good business 
head. 


N building commercial organizations, today more 
than ever before, the character and efficiency of 
personnel are given important consideration. As a 
towering edifice can stand safely only by reason of reli- 
able materials used in it, so the reputation and finan- 
cial achievement of a business institution depend upon 
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An accountant’s typical “‘ John Hancock”’ 


the intellect, character and skilled effort of the individ- 
uals to whom its management is entrusted. 

A nail is a small thing; yet it may hold together a 
beam and cross-timber to become a mainstay of a build- 
ing in withstanding stresses upon it. Likewise, hand- 
writing is apparently of small importance, but, because 
of the intimate connection between the nerve centers and 
the nerve terminals in the hands and fingers, handwriting 
has proved a positive and reliable guide for the selection 
of business associates and employees. The script psy- 
chologist is becoming a valuable factor in industry, as 
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By Wittiam LESLIE FRENCH 


evidenced by the fact that many corporations and num- 
erous individuals rely upon his judgment when seeking 
competent men and women for specified positions. 

It hardly demands even a trained eye to draw the con- 
clusion that specimen No. 1 was written by a person 
whose intellectual force and hand-and-nerve action are 
in the ascendency. Observe that his pressure is steady, 
uniform and positive, with no erratic tendencies or hesi- 
tancy, indicating that he has an objective towards which 
he works constantly. His connecting strokes are well- 
made, his low letters small, concentrated and sharpened 
at the top. This writer is logical in his methods of think- 
ing; is active, keen, shrewd, and reasons with marked 
activity. His power of application is continuous. Self- 
reliance and the determination to handle any emergency 
are his natural endowment. The excellent marginal 
alignment and even spacing between lines denote that 
he would use good judgment in all situations. 

Compare this sample with the script of those whom 
you know well. You will see that such writers are 
adapted for positions of great responsibility, such as 
commercial engineers, general managers, or men of 
similar capacity. 

No. 2 proclaims by the exact formation of every stroke, 
the regular even flow, the perfect spacing, accurate align- 
ment, the careful “i” dottings, that he is orderly, 
systematic, careful, and would reason mathematically. 
He is the type that enjoys dealing with facts and 
figures. The pages of his ledger would be clean and his 
reports accurate. Dependable! This is the general style 
which signifies aptitude for accountancy, supervision of 
credits, with the ability to check up costs and the de- 
tails of production. There are variations from this 
type, but the general signs are the same. 


RUE and able executives are in a class apart from 
their fellows, so the standard of measurement, 
when applied to their writing, reveals certain 
distinct features which are easily recognizable. No 
matter what the style, the script swings along with force, 
decision and distinction, while the capitals are strong 
and rather high in proportion to the lower-case letters. 


frr0tu_ios 


A sales manager’s hurried penmanship 


No. 3 is a good example, for here appear the qualities of 
determination, aggressiveness, good judgment, caution 
and the ability to direct and supervise. 

No. 3 falls particularly into the sales-manager class. 
Note the rapid propulsive flow, the energetic connecting 
strokes of letters—even that of ‘‘to know”—coupled with 
short finals and the looped extensions above the lines. 
His capitals (though not shown) are large. These signs 
indicate that this man makes his decisions quickly, is 
able to convince others courteously, yet firmly, arid has 
big and practical conceptions. His positive nature rein- 
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This chirography indicates a straightforward 
character and an honest nature. The writer is 
sincere and truthful. He holds a position of re- 
sponsibility in a large mercantile establishment. 


forced by his tact and agreeable disposition—the latter 
shown by his rounded penmanship—enables him to 
supervise his subordinates with ease. Yet the elements 
of the executive are in him also. 

At this point, when we consider how much time, worry, 
labor and expense could be saved by knowing whether 
the people with whom we transact business are commet- 
cially reliable, it is of interest to see the forms which 


p A oATinin ” 
This is the handwriting of a man who held a posi- 
tion of trust which he betrayed. Mr. French avers 


it has many characteristics of the “crook’s” pen- 
manship. A “variable pen gesture” is a bad sign. 


honest and dishonest persons use—and there are num- 

erous types. Still, in the main, the signs exhibited by 

No. 4 are those which reveal straightforwardness, sin- 

cerity, honesty and general truthfulness. You will ob- 

serve that this writer presents a base-line which is 

straight, an even, well-balanced swing, and that some of 
(Concluded on page 435) 
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Flow L[ Sketched Lincoln from Life 


WAS fifteen years old when I attended the Wis- 

consin State fair, while visiting relatives in 

Milwaukee, in September, 1859. I was a town 

lad, from Geneva, Ohio, and the farm exhibits 

at the fair did not attract me. But it was 
fun to mingle in the crowds and watch the fakirs. I 
arrived on the big day of the fair. There was to be a 
speech and the scoring of the prize stock. 

I did not expect to enjoy the specch, but, like other 
boys, | wanted to be where the crowd was. The speaker 
was a lawyer from IHinois. I heard some of the old 
farmers scoff at the waste of time listening to a town 
fellow—a lawver—talk about farming, for of course he 
couldn’t tell them anything they did not know. 

When the speaker rose, he was awkward and not at 
all impressive in appearance, but I listened, out of curi- 
osity. He did not pretend to know much about farm- 
ing. He spoke with deference to the old farmers in his 
iudience, and just talked sensibly. And, somehow, he 
seemed to get the sympathy and interest of the crowd 
right from the start. It seemed to me to be a splendid 
speech. I decided, then and there, that I had listened 
to the greatest man that had ever lived. You see, I was 
young and impressionable. 

That speech is in print, of course. and you can find if 
in Nicolay and Hay’s ‘Life of Lincoln,” for it was 
Abraham Lincoln who spoke. 

‘My first suggestion,” said “incoln, after some in- 
troductory remarks, “‘is an inquiry as to the efiect of 
greater thoroughness in all departments of agriculture 
than now prevails in the Northwest—perhaps I might 
say in America. To speak entirely within bounds, it 
is known that fifty bushels of wheat, or one hundred 
bushels of Indian corn, can be produced from an acre. 
Less than a year ago I saw it stated that a man, by 
extraordinary labor, had produced of wheat what was 
equal to two hundred bushels from an acre.” 

An old farmer near me gave a grunt at that and ex- 
claimed, “Shucks!”” The speaker went on: 

“But take fifty bushels of wheat and one hundred 
bushels of corn to be the possibility, and compare it with 
the actual crops of the country. Many vears ago I saw 
it stated in a Patent Office report that eighteen bushels 
is the average crop throughout the United States, and 
this vear, an intelligent farmer of Illinois assured me he 
did not believe the Jand harvested in that State had 
vielded more than eight bushels.” 

“Didn’t cut my wheat at all,” said the old farmer 
behind me. “’Twan’t wuth cuttin’.” 

Then the speaker talked at length about putting 
more work on the land per acre—what we 
now know as intensive farming, and said: 

“What would be the effect upon the 
farming interest to push the soil up to 
something near its full capacity? Un- 
questionably, it would take more labor 
to produce fifty bushels from an acre 
than it will to produce ten bushels from 
the same acre, but would it take more 
labor to produce fifty bushels from 
one acre than from five? Unquestionably, 
thorough cultivation will require more 
labor to the acre, but would it require 
more labor to the bushel?” 

Remember that was long before there 
were any agricultural experiment stations 
or colleges or farmers’ institutes in the 
world. Nobody thought of farming as a 
science; it was just what everybody was 
supposed to know by instinct, tradition 
ind hard work. Not to know how to 
farm was to lack “horse sense.”’ Lincoln 
vas talking away ahead of his times, and 
I, a boy, was pivoting my entire life on 
that half-hour talk, for all my future 
lates back to that speech. 

Lincoln was then a man of no fame. 
He had served one term in the House of 
Representatives, but had accomplished 
nothing. He had failed in business, and 
ior seventeen years had been trying to 
pay off his creditors. He had tried to get 
in appointment in the U. S. Land Office, 
ind failed; he had even run for Senator, 
but nobody paid much attention to his 
andidacy. He was a “has-been,” a 
truggling country lawyer, with every 
reason to recognize his own mediocrity 

but he didn’t. 

Two years after that speech of sixty 


By FREEMAN THORPE 

















This is the original sketch drawn from life by Freeman 
Thorpe at Geneva, Ohio, when Abraham Lincoln stopped 
there on his way to Washington and his first inaugura- 
tion. From this sketch Mr. Thorpe painted the Lincoln 
portrait which Congress bought for $2,000 and which now 
hangs in the corridor of the Capitol at Washington. 


years ago, I was at home in Geneva. I heard that a 
train which was coming that afternoon from the East 
had on board Mrs. Lincoln, wife of the newly elected 
President. I hustled about and stirred up the militia 
company of the town, and when the train pulled in we 
had the cannon and were firing a salute in honor of the 
future occupant of the White House. 

Then I was introduced to Mrs. Lincoln as the boy 
who had caused the salute. She was pleased, ‘and treated 
me very graciously. Some weeks after ‘that, I wrote 
to President Lincoln and asked him to stop his in- 
augural train at Geneva, so I could make a sketch of him. 

To my delight, Lincoln replied, agreeing to my re- 
quest. I let it be known in Geneva that President Lin- 
coln would honor the town by stopping there a few 
minutes, on his way to take office; and from sunrise 
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Freeman Thorpe, dean of American portrait painters, with his canvas of Lincoln, 
recently purchased by the Government. 


until the train arrived, every bell in Geneva kept up 
a continual ringing. People heard the noise, away out 
in the country, and came in to learn what it was all 
about; they thought the town was on fire. 

When the train pulled in I was the first to clamber 
on to the platform of the President’s car. There stood 
Lincoln ready to clasp my hand. Then I took my posi 
tion on the next platform, and began my sketch, while 
the crowd pushed up to shake his hand. Of course that 
sketch was rough, but I got the likeness. 

Then came the war; I enlisted and served in the 2n 
Ohio Cavalry, fighting in the Shenandoah Valley. My 
health broke and I was sent on detached duty to Je 
fersonville, Indiana, to recuperate. When I regained 
my health, I went on to Washington to rejoin my regi 
ment. There I learned that the regiment had moved 
out of the Shenandoah and was fighting below Rich 
mond. I could not immediately get to it. That was 
just before the first anniversary of the Battle of Gettys 
burg. With my precious Geneva sketch of Lincoln, I 
went to the War Department and asked for a furlough 
to go to Gettysburg and make another sketch of the 
President, for it had been announced that Mr. Lincoln 
would S] eak on that occasion. 

I got the furlough, and rode on the same train with 
the President. I got an audience with the President, 
and showed him my finished drawing, made from the 
Geneva t 


“shorthand” sketch, and he complimented it. 
When we arrived at Gettysburg, we found a great 
crowd there, interested in the scenes of the battlefield, 
rather than in the program of speeches. There were 
many open graves, and battle-victims were being buried 
Only a comparatively small number of people gathered 
about the stand to hear the speeches. I stood within 
fifteen feet of Mr. Lincoln, as he sat on the platform. 
There I made another sketch. There is a wonderful dif- 
ference in its expression from that of the Geneva sketch! 
The lines are deeper; the countenance more grave. 

We listened two hours to the oration of Edward 
Everett, then the President stepped forward, a sheet of 
paper in his left hand. ‘There he stood, his left foot 
advanced ahead of his right, and began to speak, gesticu- 
lating somewhat with bothlongarms. The crowd settled 
down to hear an hour’s address, but it was all over in 
less than three minutes, and the President sat down. 
There was no applause. The audience was astonished. 
Three minutes, when they had expected an hour! The 
meeting silently broke up. 

That evening President Lincoln attended a meeting 
in Gettysburg, called to consider some program regard- 
ing the management of the battlefield, 
but he stayed only a little while, then 
excused himself, to attend to some 
work in his car. That is the last time 
I ever saw Lincoln. 

In 1871 I went to Washington with 
my two Lincoln sketches. They were 
the only known sketches from life of the 
martyr President, and that fact inter 
ested the Senators—especially Senators 
Sumner, Sherman, Bayard, Anthony, 
Logan and Trumbull. 

“You are the only man who has 
sketched President Lincoln from life,” 
they said. ‘You have a great gift for 
catching true likenesses with your pencil. 
We propose to build for you a studio on 
the roof of the Capitol, and give you the 
freedom of the floor of the Senate, so you 
can have every chance to study the faces 
of the men who are making history. 
You are not vet proficient in the tech 
nique of portrait-painting, but vou can 
study that, and when you are prepared, 
you will paint a portrait of Lincoln from 
your life sketches, and Congress will 
buy it.” 

So they built the studio on the Capitol 
roof, over the Senate wing, and I occupied 
it for twenty years. I was twenty-seven 
vears old when given that studio, but not 
until last year did I finish my portrait of 
Lincoln. When I showed the portrait to 
the Library Committee of the Senate, of 
which Senator Brandegee was chairman, 
the Committee agreed to recommend its 
purchase, and the Senate unanimously 
voted $2,000 for it. The likeness now 
hangs in the corridor of the Capitol, next 
to the Senate. 
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MARBLES for PEARLS 


DACKER had a hunch. The fresh-water pearl 
trade is extended by hunches. He _ had 
been turning in his fingers a curious pocket- 
piece when the inspiration had come. A 
large and beautiful opal, a crystallized nut 

from the petrified forest in Arizona was this field buyer’s 
“Good Luck.” It reminded him of a walnut, and think- 
ing of walnuts, his thoughts turned to Walnut river in 
Missouri. He knew the name from the map, which he 
had been poring over restlessly. 

A reconna’ssance sheet of the Geological Survey 
showed by the topographical contours that the Walnut 
River was a small, meandering stream flowing down a 
steep-sided valley, and spreading out into wide, pleasant 
bottoms. The head springs boiled out of limestone hills, 
and Adacker knew mussel-shells are formed of limestone, 
with about seven per cent. horny matter—stuff like cow- 
horn, or cat-claws. The green area, indicating limestone, 
helped along Adacker’s hunch. 

The opal, as large as a black walnut, the map, and 
Adacker’s knowledge of pearls that had been found in 
other Missouri streams helped along his decision—a slow 
one, since it meant the spending of money. However, he 
took a stage up into the Ma’ble Hills, then hired a team 
to carry him over the divide to the Upper Ford, which 
was simply a wagon-trail crossing of Walnut river. 
here he paid the driver, and with a .25 caliber carbine 
a little rucksack, and dressed in a sporty hunting suit, 
he started down the river. 

Pretending to be a sportsman, he shot several squirrels, 
ihe grays being plentiful. Then he settled down to 
business. At every ripple in the stream he saw the 
flickering white of imbedded mussel shells, and he fitted 
a long hickory pole on a small, six-tined claw with which 
to tong out the living shellfish. Fine button shells re- 
warded his prospecting. Beds of them were in every 
stillwater eddy. 

The nacre of the shells was beautifully iridescent, 
with at times a rich, dark pink on the shoulders around 
the hinge, suggesting the White River pearls from down 
around Newport, Arkansas. Shells like these would 
bring button-stock prices. But Adacker dealt only in 
pearls and baroques, and so he gave but passing thought 
to buttons. 

With his carbine slung over his back on a strap, work- 
ing with the claw, he dragged out the shells, opening them 
with a stubby, thickbacked, heavy-handled knife. He 
would look eagerly at the meat of each, then would 
thumb it for a possible “inside”’ pearl. 

Only once in a while did Adacker prospect thus on his 
own. From his office in Chicago, and by means of 
clippings about fresh-water pearls, he kept track of devel- 
opments. Usually, he bought pearls and slugs from 
pearlers and shellers. But, driven by his hunch, he 
opened shells now until the muscles of his forearms began 
to ache, and the tender skin of his fingers and palms was 
shriveled by the water, and cut by the sharp lips and pin- 
point slivers broken from the shells. 

With eves strained by peering into the flickering 
stream, the back of his neck aching from his crane-like 
stretching, unexpectedly he ran into a tangle, which he 
at first thought wild grape, until he struck some exces- 
sively sharp points. He was looking for a thousand dol- 
lar pearl, but the barrier startled him from his dream! 


BARBED-WIRE fence was athwart his cours 
A down the Walnut. On the wires hung knots of 

grass, twigs. and vines where the barbs had caught 
flotsam during quick freshets. As he drew back from 
the screened barrier, he saw ahead of him a clearing in 
which stood a split-board shack on posts. <A. split-rail 
stake-and-rider fence enclosed the buil ling to keep the 
pigs and cattle out of the vard, and from under the 
house, this space being reserved for long-cared hounds 
of the red-bone breed. 

Sight of the house reminded Adacker of the hours he 
had been prospecting. He was hungry, and he wanted 
some of that luscious Missouri sorghum, and, too, he hoped 
to persuade the lady of the house to cook his several 


squirrels, upon which his satisfaction would be as nearly 
ipl 1 pearl man’s can be, outside of business. 

He hailed from the split-rail fence, and a woman 

stepped to the door to answer. He explained himself as 

Chicago. and that he was 


\dacker. a sportsman, from 


or some land to buy for a country home. 


_ By RAYMOND 8S. SPEARS 


“‘ Author of a Pearl Trade Hunch,” etc. 


Tilustration by Harotp ANDERSON 


Also, that he was hungry, and desired a snack, for which 
he would supply a number of gray squirrels. 

At this point a man issued from behind a corn-crib, 
and in a loud voice told his wife to invite the gentleman 
in. This was polite, and Adacker soon was sitting beside 
a log fire indoors, with the man on one side, a girl on the 
other, and the woman preparing a meal. 

The girl had great brown eyes and thin cheeks, long 
legs and small feet; she had a beautiful hand, and wore a 
dress much too small. Never were there redder lips, 
nor more wonderful flowing hair; she was probably 
twelve or thirteen vears old, and her broad, white fore- 
head was lost in that crown of brown. 

“In a few vears,’’ Adacker mused, “people will be 
coming a hundred miles to see this girl.” 

For the present, she was a silent, watchful, even home- 
ly small person. He turned to her and smiled. 

“Do you go to school?” 

“No,” she replied. ‘But I have learned to read.” 

* And what do you play?” 

“T don’t have anybody to play with, but the dogs and 
hogs,” the girl admitted, reluctantly. ‘And then there’s 
pitch-toss.”’ 

“What do you pitch-toss with?” 

“These,” she said, reaching into her pocket. 

When she extended her hand, Adacker nearly fell off 
his chair. The girl had a handful of pearls. They were 
not perfect, for they were lumpy, dimpled and rough- 
shaped, baroques or even mere slugs. But they had 
been of beautiful color, before the girl had played pitch- 
toss with them. She had put one on a stone for a mark, 
and thrown the others at it. Every time she hit the stone 
it had left a spot on the thrown pearl. As pearls are but 
thin layers of shell, the spotted nacre could be removed 
by peeling, leaving smaller, but unscarred gems. 

Adacker’s hunch, his lucky star, that good-luck opal 
which he carried, and his industry had led him to this 
place. Also, he had brought along a bag of glass marbles 
with which .to make friends with the children, thus 
winning favor with the mothers while persuading pearls 
out of the hands of the heads of families. 

He dove into his rucksack, and brought out the bag. 
He fished up a marble, a pretty agate, like a peppermint 
stick inside. He traded it for a baroque worth thirty 
dollars, and thus he dickered with the girl, a,marble 
for a pearl, one by one, till he had all her pearls. She 
said she would go out and get more in order to trade for 
the rest of his marbles. ‘Ihe father and mother smiled. 
They were fond of their daughter, and they rather en- 
joyed seeing the sportsman take so much interest in 
amusing her. As for Adacker, he believed rather im- 
plicitly in twenty-three per cent. profit, or, if it was in 
round numbers, two hundred and thirty per cent., or 
even twenty-three hundred per cent. He was one of the 
best-humored men in the world, now. 


“ HUNCH is better than knowing everything,” 
Adacker told himself that night while sleeping 
in a board bunk on one side of the single room of 

the cabin, while the parents and the little girl slept 

across from him ‘“Ermale reads his fool head off, and 

studies all about pearls, everywhere, but I just make a 

business of it, and follow my good luck!” 

Ermale was Adacker’s particular rival in field buying; 
his office, on Maiden Lane, cleared many a fine fresh- 
water pearl for the trade. Even Adacker had to go there 
to do business, and especially when he wanted some 
precious bit of information. 

‘“‘T don’t have to know so much,”’ Adacker grinned and 
ruminated. ‘I pump Ermale for what I want to know. 
Won't I make his eves pop, now. Some story to tell the 
boys, and make them all mad—marbles for pearls! 
That’s a new one! Three hundred dollars’ worth, now, 
and I bet tomorrow maybe a thousand more!” 

The morrow was even as he had anticipated. The 
little girl took him down to Walnut river, and waded 
around on slim, bare, white legs like a heron’s, in the 
rippling eddy. She brought in a bushel of mussel shells, 
and showed that old pearl man how to crack them on a 
stone with another stone, and find the crooked little 
balls he would trade good marbles for. She made bold 
fun of him for his extravagance. 

“Tt’s sure funny,” she said, speaking of her little toys; 
“they don’t happen anywhere, except just right alone 
iere.” 


That was just below a spring-run mouth, and Adacker 
surmised that either particles of sand, or some localized 
parasite fell into the open shell mouths of feeding mus- 
sels, thus seeding them with pearls and baroques. ‘There, 
too, the shells were gnarled, crooked and lumpy, showing 
the misery of their pearl-making lives, other mussels 
being plain, healthy and uncontorted. 

The two stopped only for dinner, and when night fell 
Adacker had traded all his marbles for pearls and bar- 
oques that would bring him at least $1,000. 

He stopped over night again, and in the morning 
stepped lightly over the trail from the little clearing 
through the great hardwood timber of oaks, black walnut 
and ashes into the main pike along Whitecat creek where 
he caught a stage. Thence he went to Springfield, where 
he bragged a little, about his hunch and luck. But 
somehow, nobody could see the joke. 


N St. Louis, he found more appreciative listeners and 
to a reporter who covered the hotels for one of the 
papers he managed to tell a good story, stringing 

Missouri about its pearl-bearing streams. And, too, he 
gave a good off-hand oral description of the spindle- 
shanked girl with small feet, large, bright brown eyes 
and thin cheeks—a homely little girl, who, by and by, 
would be so very pretty. 

What joy to trade marbles for pearls! Adacker never 
would get over it. He told the story in Muscatine, at 
Cedar Rapids, down the Arkansaw Bottoms, and along 
the Ohio. He carried it to the Wabash, for it was a great 
joke. Yet, somehow, after he told that story people 
would take the pearls they were showing and would walk 
off with them, refusing to sell to him at any price. He 
lost one good lot to Ermale from one foolish pearler. 

Adacker counted the year 1913 the time when he traded 
marbles for pearls as his banner year. Seven years 
elapsed. No one in the world will ever forget them. 
Adacker himself squeezed through somehow. Then one 
day he received a post card from somebody: 

Mister Adacker dear sir is black pearls out of clams" 
anny gude? yrs Jasper Kims black Hill Mussuri. 


There was something to startle a man! Adacker need- 
ed no second hint. He scurried to Missouri, and found 
Black Hill. It was a little town. Three streets were 
paved; the hotel was large and new; there were five 
garages in town, and many evidences of prosperity. In 
the adjacent valley flowed Whitecat creek, so-called 
because a white catfish had been caught in it a long time 
ago. Twenty miles distant it emptied into Walnut 
river, the memory of which was still warm in Adacker’s 
heart. He would not, however, press his luck over there. 
Once is enough for such an exploit. 

He arrived quietly, and looked around. He found 
that Whitecat was badly sawdusted from a mill some 
miles above town. That was bad for mussels, burying 
them, or smothering them. He found few shells, none of 
any interest. He learned that Jasper Kims, lumberjack, 
sawmill worker and shiftless tramp, had been away from 
town a week or two. No one knew where he had gone. 

“T guess I'll advertise a little,” grumbled Adacker to 
himself. So he found the local correspondent of the 
Springfield Pilgrim and gave him an interview about 
fresh-water pearls and buttonshells. It was printed the 
next day, and just before dark, the hotel clerk called 
from the desk, ‘* Mr. Adacker! Mr. Adacker!” 

The pearl man answered at the desk. There stood a 
shrewd-looking youth, who handed Adacker a note 
which read: 


MR. ADACKER, 
Dear Sir: 

I read in the Springfield paper that you are familiar 
with pearls, out of clams. As I have some, I wonder 
if you would favor me with an estimate of their value. 
They are very dark, not white or pink like real pearls. 


(Miss) DORA NARLING 


‘Where is she?’’ Adacker turned to the boy. 

“T done come in de car, boss!” the youth replied. 
“She ‘lowed I’d brung yo’ along, suh!” 

“Why sure!”’ Adacker exclaimed. 

It was a good car, and they took but a few minutes to 
arrive at a large, old and beautifully located house just 
above the sawmill that had plaved havoc, Adacker 
guessed, with the shellfish of Whitecat creek. He 
walked into the house. In a few minutes a young woman 
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April 23, 1921 


approached. She was slender, beautiful, perfectly self- 
possessed. She smiled and held out her hand: 

‘Mr. Adacker?”’ 

‘At your service,” he replied. 

‘Supper is just about ready!” she suggested. ‘Won't 
vou come have a snack? We call supper a ‘snack,’ 

ymetimes, you know!” 

“T love the Missouri patois!’ 

niled. 

“Tt’s a great lingo, if you understand it,”’ she laughed, 
ind that laugh was worth going a hundred miles to hear, 
\dacker thought. 

He accompanied her to the supper table, set for two. 
lhe meal was simple, but perfect. 

Adacker, used to taking advantage of good things, 
settled down to solid enjoyment. He did most of the 
talking. The hostess saw to that. 

“Our folks are all timberpeople,” she said. ‘‘We don’t 
know much about pearls. Are those things out of clam 
shells really pearls?” 

“Oh, yes! Of course—but some are more perfect than 
others. Some are better color.” 

“T mean those black things, not regular pearls, but 
black; or anyhow, they are a dark purple. Jasper Kim 
said he didn’t believe they were.” 

Adacker held his breath. He mustn’t give himself 
away! 

“There are dark, dull lumps from the lips of mussels.” 

“Clams?” she inquired. 

‘Lots of people call them clams,” he admitted. 

“You see,” she dropped her voice. ‘“‘ Daddy’s made— 
oh, millions, I reckon, sawing black walnut for gunbutts, 
and such like. But, shucks!—you know men!”’ 

““Close?’’ Adacker suggested, his mouth dry with 
eagerness as he saw the drift of things. 

“He just hangs clothes on us. He took Maw to N’- 
York, to buy her clothes! And he gives me plenty. 
Likes to see me appear well. He says I’m the most 
precious jewel he’s got. But money he gives only the 
same as when I was a youngster. Now, what I want’s 
spending money!” 

That being the case—well, Adacker could pay a pretty 
good price for black pearls! 

“And they get pearls out of these little runs and 
rivehs around?” she asked. ‘They're honest Injun 
pearls? I'll show you!” 

She took him into the sitting-room. It was lighted by 
colored globes, mighty poor light in which to buy pearls; 
hut Adacker felt himself qualified to buy pearls by their 
feel in the dark. She brought out an old-fashioned 
carved wood trinket box, and opened it. There in nests 
of white milkweed cotton were—two-score of little 
round, shining balls of black. Adacker picked one out 
and rubbed it in his palm. He knew the feel of pearls. 
He could see the rich, dark purple of the reflected lights. 
His mouth watered. The girl talked: 

‘And those little things they pick up around are real 
pearls? Why, I did hear that they found pearls over in 
Walnut river, and I know they get lots of them down 
White river and around. But I never had any idea these 
could be pearls. Why, they’d make a beautiful necklace, 
wouldn’t they.” 

“Very nice!’’ Adacker admitted, reluctantly. 

“Well, if daddy only gave me spending money. I'd 
never in the world try to sell them. Buta girl must have 
some money!”’ She pouted. There were sullen fires of 
resentment in her great eyes. There was an indignant 
flush in her cheeks. Even Adacker felt sorry about her. 
But business is business. If she wanted to sell those 
black pearls, right out of those Missouri limestone 
creeks, that was her affair. She'd do a lot better, of 
course, to have them bored and strung. But then—— 

“They're black pearls,” he said. “If they are for 
sale I'll dicker for them.” 

“And you really buy black pearls out of clams?” she 
asked, puzzled. 

“Oh, yes!”’ he nodded. 

“Well, all right,” she continued. ‘What’ll you give 
for them?” 


> he declared. She 


E looked at her hand. There was a ring on her 
little finger. It was a three-stone ring; one was 
red, one white, one blue—every one genuine, a 
diamond, ruby and sapphire. It had not cost less than 
$1,000. The dress she wore was right out of a $200 tag, 
he decided. 
“Nothing cheap’ll get these!” 
pretty good, but go better.” 
He looked at each pearl. He estimated their weights. 
He looked them over for dimples and other blemishes, 
but there were none. Every pearl reflected that deep 
beautiful purple. There were forty in all. They ran 
close to a size, and he hesitated. 
“Well, Dll give you—um-m—seventy-five dollars 
each—three thousand dollars for the lot.” 
“But if they are pearls, they must be worth more 
than that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, this ig 


Thus they dickered. She had a good deal of 


he reflected. ‘I'll start 













native 
shrewd- 
ness, Adac- 
ker decided. 

He edged along, 
getting a little 
higher, and going 
pretty well toward 
his real estimate of 
their buying value 
which ran_ about 
twenty-three percent 
less than their selling 
value. 

He hesitated a long 
time when she had raised 
him to $120 each. That 
was pretty high, but not 
dangerously so. Finally, 
with conclusiveness, he 
said: 

“Tl give you $5,000 
for the lot. I couldn’t go 
any higher. I think that 
$125 each is a fair price.” 

“For clam pearls!’’ she shook 
her head doubtfully. 

“For clam pearls,” he nodded. 

“Well, I need the money,” she said. 
“T sure do need it! I just love pearls! 
I always did. I’ve be’n lucky finding 
them. But these black clam pearls—sho! 
Well, I'll take it.” 

“ll have to give you a check for part of 
the amount,” he said. “I usually carry 
enough cash for such purchases. But this 
is somewhat larger than I had any idea ~ ee 
of making.” 

“T’ll take your check,” she said. 
‘“‘Adacker—seems to me I’ve heard that 
name—read it in the paper? I mean 
every once in a while?” 

“Oh, probably!” he said, with the easy 
nonchalance of a great man. 

“T don’t mean just in this mo’ning’s paper!”’ she said, 
as She rolled the bills and check up and tucked them into 


her bosom. ‘Don’t you come this way often? Seems 
like you’d been around here before?” 
“T haven’t been here in seven years. I—u-m-m 


I prospected through this country a little then.” 

“T don’t b’lieve you had any such luck that time as 
this,’ she smiled, rising. When he was shown to the 
door, he found the car waiting for him. 

He slept well that night. He ate a good breakfast. 
He ran over to St. Louis, then down to Memphis, arriv- 
ing in Chicago, however, within the week. When he 
got there, he found his check to Miss Narling had already 
been credited against his account. It had come through 
in fast time. 

Adacker decided to take the pearls on to New York 
and sell them where black fresh-water pearls were rarities 
of great price. But few fresh-water black pearls were 
ever found, and two-score of them, of about the same 
size was an unheard of treasure. Bought at $125, each 
would bring $25 profit anyhow—and forty of them? 
They should average $200 each when well matched. 

Adacker felt while going straight to the office of Er- 
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‘I don’t have anybody to play with, but the dogs and the hogs,” 
the girl admitted, reluctantly, “‘And then there’s pitch-toss.”’ 
“What do you pitch-toss?”’ 
her pocket. 


“These,”’ she said, reaching into 
When she extended her hand, Adacker nearly fell 


off his chair. The girl had a handful of pearls. 


male, on Maiden Lane, how that worthy’s eyes would 
pop! Despite business rivalry, Ermale was a good buyer 
of pearls from other field traders, having among his sp 
cial customers people who paid large prices for noveltic 
and rarities. 

“I’ve got something to make you talk around 
Adacker announced to Ermale with a grin Yes! | 
went right out, and picked up some fine pearls! Right 
under your nose, I might add! But I had a little huncl 


I don’t want to make much. I live and let live. How 
about some nice, very dark black pearls, eh? Something 
with some good purple fire in them?” 

“I'd like to buy a dozen or two fresh-water o 
Ermale admitted. 

“Well, now is your chance! Loo! 

Adacker spread down his forty black pearls. Ermale 
stiffened a little at first glance, but he picked up several 
rolled them in his fingers and shrugged his shoulders 

“What vou think?” Adacker grinned 

“Well, I'll bid fifty dollars each,” Ermale offered 


“What!” Adacker demanded hotl, Do vor 
am a boob fisherman?” 
(Concluded on page 
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Who Won the Revolution? 


ID the Americans or the Hyphens win the 
Revolution? The lame and foolish patching 
of our history proceeds with prodigious 
futility. The blots and stains on the pages 

of truth wash out. Ignorance muddies the waters; 
it cannot pollute the stream. Vainly the Hyphens 
instruct themselves to be proud, and swell the 
bladders of their greatness with exuberant breath 
and much writing fluid. Insisting vehemently that 
they won the Revolution—and none grappling with 
their lies because Solomon said to answer not a fool 
according to his folly—breeds blasts of Hyphenate 
loquacity. Somebody might believe it. Perhaps it is 
wretched taste to demonstrate with statistics. But 
in “A Century of Population Growth from the First 





Census to the Twelfth, 1790 to 1900,” are official 
figures: 

NATIONALITY NUMBER Per CENT. 
English 5. 2s 6 gO65 00 82.1 
Scotch .. 221,562 7.0 
German 176,407 5.6 
Dutch 78,950 2.5 
Irish 61,534 1.9 
French 17,619 6 
All others 10,664 = 
Total white popula- 

tion 1790 3,172,444 100.0 


To the antiquary the church statistics are also 
interesting. The Quakers claim 200,000; the Presby- 
terians in their church history state that there were 
60,000 Irish Presbyterians; Bishop England, writing 
in his memoirs after 1800, estimates that his Church 
had 25,000 communicants at the close of the Revo- 
lution—but the books are open in the libraries. In 
the Civil War, out of nearly two and one-half million 
enlistments in the Union Army the Germans had 
180,000; Irish 160,000; British, 150,000, etc. 

The diversion of magnifying the past is a harmless 
amusement. But it is a shame to gull the guileless. 
It pampers their conceit until they innocently fall 


into perjurious habits. We have long viewed with 


amiable tolerance those who were valiant after the 
hattle and strong upon the stronger side. We have 
heen complaisant when the Hyphenates rattled 
the bones of our ghosts and threw around our 
thunder 

But we cannot help it when the facts floor the 
fakes. As old sop warned, no ass ought to hide in 


a lion's hide—and statistics always hang a calf-skin 
upon the warriors who arrive after a war. 
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Rights and Wrongs 


EPRESENTATIVES of more than a hun- 
dred national and_ international labor 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a recent meeting at the 

national capital, drew up a new “Bill of Rights” in 
which they set forth the aims of organized labor and 
the methods to be adopted in achieving these aims. 

This “Bill of Rights” is a most disappointing and 
depressing document to all those who have the inter- 
ests of the nation at heart. It reveals a condition of 
unrest, antagonism, and ruthless warfare, which, if 
permitted to continue, will put American industry 
forever out of the running as a competitor in the 
world’s markets. Not only that but it. will mean 
ruin and chaos here at home in which the working- 
man will suffer along with the rest of us. 

The war-paint used to impress public opinion does 
not disguise the real objectives of the labor leaders. 
We are told that labor is caught between the selfish 
and unscrupulous employer on one side and the 
bolshevik revolutionist on the other. The inference 
is that labor as represented by the American Federa- 
tion executives is about all that is left of democracy 
pure and undefiled and unless the demands set forth 
in this bill are granted democracy will perish. 

It is interesting to note that the nation-wide effort 
of employers to establish the open shop is called the 
“American Plan.” The open shop is asked for on 
the ground that it is American. The closed shop 
is demanded on the same grounds. The mantle of 
patriotism seems to be made of elastic stuff. 


That Crash in Germany 


HE gyrations of Socialism in the black 
whirlpool of Europe make a. stirring 
storm picture. Yet the red clots, the 
pallid corpses and the spurting flames are 

a trifle morbid. In all charitable gentleness we 
gratefully appreciate the parapet of the Atlantic. 
It enables us to preserve the poise of spectators. We 
trust that Germany shall emerge from its prolonged 
purgatory chastened and satiated. We trust, also, 
that our own peevish pundits will pause and scruti- 
nize the Socialistic Utopia. It looks suspiciously 
like a madhouse to common people. As a people we 
do not delve abstrusely into social phenomena or 
economics. To us evolution is not a pile of books, 
but human experience and human nature. 

If the Socialists or the Holy Rollers discover a 
theory we shall rejoice when they make it work. 
If Russia grows great under Sovietism we shall ap- 
plaud. If Germany vindicates Marxian preach- 
ments we shall sit under the sermons. But Socialism 
smiles with a sinister snicker. Its passive creed is 
pulchritude and solicitude. Its active propaganda 
leaps to execute its humanitarian purpose with that 
zestful enthusiasm so effective in cutting a throat or 
scuttling a ship. 

A nation with vitals grows apprehensive of a 
nucleus with blandishments in its mouth and a dag- 
ger in its hand. After the capture and sack of 
Germany and Russia the Socialists will exult. But 
the wreck of such rich prizes will stimulate the medi- 
tative faculties and fortify the faith of about a 
hundred millions who prefer to boil their potatoes on 
the American plan. Our acute honesty, whether in 
affluence or destitution, notes that the Socialistic 
style-book reads like a tombstone catalogue, and 
that the patrons who fit on the coats find them se- 
cure strait-jackets and comfortable shrouds. 


The World’s Greatest Capital 


T is planned to make Washington the gem of 
civilization—the apotheosis of architectural 
magnificence, the throne of power, the centre of 
science and of art. This was the dream of our 

first capital builders. Time may now clap its 
cloudy wings and crow. For again the vanished 
splendor of Athens and Rome is to shine in the eyes 
of the sun, and even the patriotic seers who peer 
droopingly into futurity may glow with the proud 
reflection that when the traveler in distant ages 
sits amid the ruins of the Yankee empire he will 
have some real remains to sketch. 


The Union armies discovered Washington, as well 
as saved it. They disbanded and disseminated a 
legend of dilapidation—tales of the mud streets, the 
unfinished Capitol, the shaky Long Bridge and th: 
malaria—depressing the family as if they had dis- 
covered that grandfather was a shiftless creature. 
The children of that generation are now in Congress, 
and out of it, and they are going to build a mansion 
to crown the estate. The stately structures now 
existing are strung like flashing jewels along the 
silver ribbon of the Potomac. Upon the hill of Ar- 
lington might rise our Westminster Abbey, to hold 
the ashes of our chieftains in communion with the 
sleeping ranks of our warriors. 

We trust the plan does not contemplate a capital 
gorgeous with palaces of alabaster and gold. The 
temples of our republic should reflect our character 
—elegant only in their massive simplicity. Our 
capital should be a collossal casket to hold our 
proud remembrances—a pillared portal through 
which the centuries may roll in dignity—and where 
even the bridegrooms of other days may turn a mo- 
ment from the beauteous face to the glorious city. 


The Decline and Fall of Snobbery 


ENERAL WOOD says that Chicago is not 
snobbish. We—all the other cities, vil- 
lages and neighbors—are glad to hear it. 
Snobbishness is illiberal, unsaintly and un- 

republican. It is an unpopular manner of living 
amid populous life—a cold corner in the hot air. It 
may arise from diffidence, a stiff neck or ill-breed- 
ing, but it is comforting to know that it does not 
come from Chicago and is not clammy elsewhere. 
It is such itemized facts as this, diffused in our 
melting sympathies, that warm the national mind 
with the consanguinity of comprehension. 
Wall-eyed snobbery, never obtrusive in our social 
customs, has prejudiced our sections politically. It 
was once thought outside of New York that the 
Knickerbockian burghers were stiff propositions. 
But the genial urbanity of President Martin Van 
Buren melted the myth. In the South it was once 
solemnly told that the demeanor of all New Eng- 
landers was as chilly as iced tea. But the speeches 
of Daniel Webster heated the temperature of the 
continent. In the North it was declared that the 
South bristled in the aloofness of crested pride. 
But, looking over the battle-rolls, we reflect that any 
people that can fight four years on a handful of corn, 
and laugh about it, must be plumbed with high- 
powered cardiac cockles. The whimsical West still 
fondles its little joke about the “effete East.” But 
it doesn’t believe it—for no man believes half he says. 
Snobbishness is occasionally defended by folks 
who have been sandbagged by affable strangers. 
This is the sad mistrust of a sore spirit. It displays 
a woeful lack of the sporting instinct, which should 
govern the motions of a society where the pot is 
always stirring and assimilating castes into one soup. 


Shall We Burn Our Liberty Bonds ? 


HE suggestion that Liberty Bondholders 
burn their bonds having been heard with 
unsympathetic solemnity, certain Wash- 
ington correspondents elaborated a plan 

to exchange them for Allied bonds at five per cent. 
Everybody sings a doleful ditty over the orphaned 
scraps of paper. Few recall that they are interest- 
bearing promises to pay the face value in gold at 
maturity. It occurs to no audible free agent that a 
Liberty Bondholder may exchange them for German 
reparation bonds or for preferred stock in the Kam- 
schatka Ostrich Feather Bed Company. 

Yet, subconsciously an innumerable multitude 
feel that Liberty Bonds have a lusty substance. 
We would be a sinking people, indeed, were there 
no prognosticators and prestidigitators, attended 
by supernumeraries planting good money in deep 
graves. But still another class concludes that there 
is no sounder reason why the Government should 
manipulate Liberty Bonds than syndicate under- 
shirts. These bonds are not in large part owned now 
by widows and hermits. They are held by thrifty 
folks, and it is easier to pluck stars out of the flag 
than to stick skeleton keys in their strong boxes. 
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PICTORIAL 


Can England Give Away Her Aerial White 
Elephants? 


T isn’t very often that an organization says: “‘Here is 

something that cost fifteen million dollars; who wants 
it absolutely free of charge?’’ But that is, in effect, 
exactly what the British Government said the other 
day. Forced by the necessity of economizing, the Air 
Ministry of England astonished the aviation world by 
calmly announcing that it would joyously present one or 
more of a group of seven perfect dirigibles to any respon- 
sible syndicate which would agrec to operate and experi- 
ment with them. Not one penny did the Ministry ask in 
return. All it requested was the use of any new flying 
knowledge the new owners might gain. 

Did the flying enthusiasts of Albion tumble over them- 
selves in a mad scramble to grab the monsters? They did 
not. It is not on record that there were any exciting 
races to the Ministry’s offices. Playing with a modern 
dirigible is, undoubtedly, jolly good sport. Also, alas, it 
is expensive—very expensive. In these days of the 
high cost of petrol the cost of one measly little air journey 
from London to Liverpool and return would make even a 
war-baby Croesus heave deep groans of anguish; and the 
upkeep is simply terrific! 

The “ships” that are awaiting their new owners are 
the R-33, R-36 and R-37, England’s very latest prod- 
ucts; the L-64 and L-71, that were taken from the Ger- 
mans; and the R-32 and R-80. The R-36, although 
it differs in certain minor details, may be considered 
a sister ship to the famous R-34, which crossed the 
Atlantic twice. A rather unusual view of the R-33, as 
she appears when tied to a mooring mast, is shown here. 


ENTRAL NEWS 


DIGEST OF 
THE WORLD'S 
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WIDE WORLD 


Climbing: Canadian Variety; It’s Different from That Practiced in New York Society 


NEXPERIENCED enthusiasts who intend to do some mountain climbing in the future are 
advised to study the snapshot at the left carefully. No doubt some of them—the less bold 

spirits—will inspect it and very promptly decide to specialize on some other form of sport 
butterfly-hunting, stamp-collecting, or something of the sort. It is not difficult to divine that one 
little slip at this critical point might mean a rather speedy descent to the next stopping place 
about 11,800 feet below. The climbers are members of the Alpine Club of Canada. They ar« 
scaling the Naiset, in the Canadian Rockies near Mt. Assiniboine. Mr. A. H. McCarthy, of New 
York, is in the lead; W. E. Stone, President of Purdue University, comes next; and after him C. F 
Hogeboom, of New York, and Dr. W. A. Lincon, of Calgary. Beneath them lie lakes Gog ar d 
Magog. Mt. Assiniboine (11,860 feet) was not climbed until 1901, when J. Outram finally con 
quered it. It is one of eight peaks of the Rocky and Selkirk ranges in Canada that rise above the 
10,000-foot level. 

The Alpine Club of Canada came into being in 1906. Other strong organizations which foster an 
interest in climbing North America are the Appalachian Mountain Club (founded in Boston in 
1876): the Sierra Club (which was started in San Francisco in 1892); the Mazamas (organized 
in Portland, Oregon, in 1894); the Mountaineers (originated in Seattle in 1907); and the Amer 
ican Alpine Club (founded in Philadelphia in 1902). 
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Overseas Excitement Plus 


HAT is the most exciting 

sport? Opinions differ, of 
course; but certain it is that a well- 
run steeplechase—like this one, for 
example—is about as thrilling a 
contest as can be imagined. The 
contestants have just cleared the 
famous ‘“‘riviere,’”’ or water jump, 
at the Auteuil race-course, during 
the opening of the spring season in 
Paris. The small inset was not 
taken on that occasion. It shows a 
bad mix-up that occurred during 
the running of the ‘‘Grand Na- 
tional,” which has been described 
by authorities as the most thrilling 
race ever run in England. The 
four-and-a-half-mile Aintree course, 
near Liverpool, where the classic 
was staged, is, to say the least, 
‘‘extremely formidable.” Accident 
after accident occurred. Three 
riders had their collar-bones broken. 
Out of the thirty-six starters (a 
record field) only four managed to 
struggle through to the finish. One 
of the riders, A. D. Brown, after a 
particularly nasty spill during 
which he sustained a fractured 
collar-bone, climbed gamely back 
on his mount and succeeded in 
winning second place. “Shaun 
Spadah,” against whom odds of 
100 .o 9 had been laid, galloped in 
first, while more than 200,000 
spectators roared their approval. 
In the great assemblage were King 
George, Queen Mary, the Prince of 
Wales, Ambassador Hugh C. Wal- 
lace, and hundreds of other leaders 
from many countries. 

The spectators became so con- 
cerned about the numerous acci- 
dents that for a time the great race 
itself was almost forgotten. As one 
writer described it, “‘It was simply 
an amazing series of thrills, with the 
unexpected continually happening 
just as it does in the most sensa- 
tional film.” 
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Uncle Samuel Launches Another Peac« 
Argument 


[ARMAMENT may become a realit, 
some day. Whocan say? In the mean 
time the construction of fighting vessels goes 
merrily on, and almost daily a super-dread- 
nought, a torpedo boat, a submarine or some 
other necessary adjunct to modern sea warfar; 
slides easily into the water somewhere to add a 
bit to the strength of some nation which fears to 
run the risk of falling behind in the frantic 
struggle for naval supremacy. 

Whatever ideal for the future wise old Unck 
Sam may cherish in his heart of hearts, one thing 
is certain: he isn’t going to take any chances. 
Not just at present, at any rate. And so our 
naval experts are still at work. Indeed today 
they are working just a little bit harder than 
they ever have worked before. Our naval 
program includes plans for the construction of 
six tremendous super-dreadnoughts—the Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, Iowa, and South Dakota—each of 
which will have the astounding displacement of 
43,200 tons, and carry, among other heavy 
armament, twelve 16-inch guns. 

At the left is a photograph of the most recent 
launching in this country. It was snapped from 
an airplane. The graceful vessel which is slipping 
down the ways is the ‘‘scout cruiser’? Mil- 
waukee. Mrs. Rudolph Pfeil, Jr., its sponsor, 
has just christened the craft by breaking not one 
but two bottles over its stern. Bottle No. 1 
contained water which Mrs. Pfeil had brought 
all the way from Lake Michigan to Seattle 
where the launching took place. Bottle No. 2 
was more according to regulations. 

The Milwaukee is about 80 per cent. com- 
plete. It is the second of ten similar vessels to 
take the water. (The first was the Omaha, now 
90 per cent. complete.) It has a length of 
55534 feet, a beam of 55 feet, and a draft of 1344 
feet. Its displacement will be 7,500 tons, and 
it will burn oil and carry eight 6-inch guns and 
two 3-inch anti-aircraft guns. 

If the Milwaukee lives up to the expectations 
of its designers on its trials it will be able to 
cut the waves at 35 knots an hour—a rate which 
will give it the distinction of being the fastest 
ship in our Navy. 
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The Cameras Record of 


Can England Catch These Men? 


TS ordinary peaceful souls some such job as tak- 
ing moving pictures of a glacier has a strong 
ppeal. To others, of a somewhat different 

nature, action is essential. If one may judge 
from the reports emanating from Dublin, the 
editors of Young Ireland may, with perfect 
justice, be classified among the devotees of pep. 

Certainly no one can accuse them of leading 

placid lives. The British authorities are deter- 

mined that the famous Sinn Fein organ shall be 
suppressed; and the bellicose Sinn Feiners are 
equally determined that, like La Libre Belgique 
which proved a thorn in the side of Germany dur- 
ing the war, it shall not give up the ghost. The 

staff is “jumpy” but still on the job. Take a 

look at some of its members—as they were flash- 

lighted the other day in another “‘temporary” office. 


A Woman Conquers the Andes 


) gyre tgp hohe over flat country and flying 
over rugged mountains, where there are a 
myriad of atmospheric problems to be solved, are 
two very different things. The feat of Mme. 
Adrienne Bolland, a French aviatrix, in crossing 
the lofty Andes the other day was, therefore, a 
memorable one. Men have made the dangerous 
journey before; but no woman. Mme. Bolland 
used a 1914-model 80-horse-power biplane. She 
flew at an average height of 4,500 meters (about 
14,600 feet) and negotiated the distance from 
Mendoza, Argentina, to Chile in four hours. With 
her in the picture below is Maicon, another expert 
flyer, who has been doing stunts in South America. 
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A New One for Our Cavalry 


HIS is not an ancient relic, such as they used to toot 

away back in the medieval days. It is, instead, 
the very latest American Army trumpet. Down at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, the Eighth Cavalry is using it during 
the guard mount ceremony; and soon others like it will 
be seen at all of our posts. The idea was imported from 
France. The notes of the new instrument are said to 
be remarkably sweet ones. 


One Way to Keep Cool Next July 


“Hose in search of new ideas for dinner parties may 
possibly find a suggestion below this caption. The 
happy ladies are demonstrating the buoyant powers of a 
new life-saving device. They are just topping off alight 
lunch with a glass of milk. A formal dinner, in which 
this idea was incorporated, would make even the origi- 
nator of the famous ‘‘monkey dinner” turn green with 
envy. It might give even Newport a thrill. 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


The Black Streak 


ONES walked into the club car and took his ac- 

customed seat by the window. He had with 

him a large package of letters in various-sized 

envelopes, two bound books and several pam- 

phlets. As he placed his kitbag in the rack over- 
head the package fell to the floor, the rubber bands hold- 
ing it together snapped and the missives spread over the 
car floor. Smith and Robinson, his seat mates, stooped 
to assist in gathering them up. 

“Queer lot of correspondence you're carrying around, 
Jones,’ remarked Robinson glancing over the twisted 
handwriting and sprawlly typing on the half dozen letters 
he held. 

Robinson sat erect with a quizzical glance at Jones. 

“That goes for me, too,’’ he remarked quietly. “‘ Here’s 
one with a skull and crossbones in the corner. Just what 
is the idea, Jones?” 

“A few of the tender mementoes and gentle remon- 
strances from gentlemen—and ladies—of foreign extrac- 
tion who objected to something I have said abeut the 
dangers of an unrestricted alien press existing in our 
country,” he replied. ‘‘ Nothing very serious, perhaps. 
Just a few threats of murder, arson, mayhem, infanticide 
and the like.” 

The others stared at him. 

“But how did these reach vou?” asked Smith slowly, 
glancing down at the bundle which Jones had tied _ to- 
gether again. 

“Sent to the man who reported that conversation of 
ours in Lestre’s WEEKLY for January 20, last. You re- 
member, hie called it ‘The Poisoning Rivers of Ink.’ 
Well, it seems that the things I said on that occasion 
burned deep scars into the hide of certain of our alien 
population engaged in conducting foreign-language news- 
papers and organizations intended to worm-hole our 
democratic timbering. They objected. Thev howled, 
moaned, threatened and scolded. I’m everything from a 
plain hog to a double-damned aristocrat, with all the 
vituperative frillings that might lie in between.” 

Old Carter across the aisle glanced up from his news- 
paper with as close to a chuckle as is possible from a coal 
dealer in a particularly open and mild winter season. 

“T told you there was a lot you didn’t know, 
Jones,”’ he remarked. ‘Some of those chaps tripped you 
up, eh?” 

“No,” said Jones evenly. “They tripped themselves 
up, for they have proved my case for me. They have 
proved to me and to you, Carter, if you ever take the 
trouble to think about it, that this land is honeycombed 
with disloyalty to our American principles; that the 
presence of large racial groups unassimilated into our 
national being is a serious menace to our political decency, 
and that these very foreign-language newspapers, edi- 
torially, and by coloring news, are hourly sapping at the 
foundations of our republic.” 

“That's sheer poppycock,” snarled Carter. “There's 
nothing, or very close to nothing, in your argument. 
You're making a mountain out of an ant-heap. You’ve 
become a plain bug on this subject. We're ninety per 
cent. ‘American every day in the week, and I'll bet on it.” 


ONES reached into his inside pocket and dragged 
out a memorandum book and a dozen newspaper 
clippings. 

“T'd call you an ostrich, Carter,” he said, “if it 
were not that I hate to malign a fairly intelligent bird. 
It just happens, too, that, contrary to our dearly loved 
nature fakery, he doesn’t stick his head in the sand when 
in danger, but very intelligently kee»s very wide awake 
and very still.” Here Jones opened his book. 

“You said that we are ninety per cent. American,” he 
went on. ‘That's just foolish, and dangerously foolish, 
for it isn’t true. We're not sixty-five per cent. straight 
American. Our greatest problem is just that-—that 
we're so sadly diluted. You don’t seem to realize that 
we're not really a nation at all. We're just a collection 
of racial groups, and we're doing everything we can to 
perpetuate that heterogeneity instead of to eliminate it. 

“It wouldn't be so bad if we had any settled policy 
of Americanization. We haven't, and we never will have 
so long as our political system is what it is. Just because 
we have permitted politics to become a selfish profession 
instead of an unselfish service we have a group of profes- 
sional exploiters who fatten and prosper on our national 
checkerboard. We talk about our nationality as if it 
were a fact instead of a hope. Why, man alive, one of the 
most emphatic confessions of our racial complexity was 
shown by a war poster headed ‘ Americans All,’ and con- 
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By CamPBELL MacCuLLocu 
Author of “The Poisoning Rivers of Ink” 


taining the names of fifteen or eighteen men of as many 
races.” 

“Oh, come now, Jones,” protested Robinson. “That's 
going a little bit too far. Those men fought and were 
glad to fight——”’ 

Jones looked at Robinson and smiled tolerantly. 

“The greatest and most popular indoor sport in Amer- 
ica is kidding ourselves,” he observed slowly. ‘Don’t 
carry it too far, Robinson. I’m talking about a war pos- 
ter. I also remember that we raised our army by con- 
scription. 

“T was pointing out the danger of unrestricted racial 
groupings. When you admit a man to the rights of citi- 
zenship and thus endow him with the right to vote, you 
admit him to a share in your government. You and I 
know that it is the balance of power that counts. If five 
thousand men vote one way and five thousand more vote 
oppositely because of innate conviction, you are reason- 
ably sure to have honesty in administration, but if, in 
addition to the two groups of five thousand each voting 
by principles, you have another alien group of one thou- 
sand, racially undigested, and who can be exploited by an 
individual promising them srecial privileges dear to their 
nationality, you have pleced the control of your politics in 
the hands of the aliens.” 

“Any facts? asked Smith tersely. 

“Plenty,” replied Jones. ‘*We don’t need to call names, 
but there’s a certain city that has a large foreign popula- 
tion—you'll be hard put to it to identify this city, Smith 
—where the mayor is a man of normally decent procliv- 
ities. You wil] note I said normally. When the war 
was on, this man catered openly to an alien population 
with whose native country we were at war. Suppose we 
went to war with Italy tomorrow, Robinson, or with any 
one of half a dozen other nations, what do you suppose 
would be the outcome? The Republican party has its 
first chance in eight years to prove to the American peo- 
ple that it understands the principles of government bet- 
ter than its predecessor in administration. Will it adopt a 
definite Americanization policy, or will it just tickle the 
edges of that greatest American problem? Here is the 
finest single opportunity to work out a constructive uni- 
fication program that any party has had. What will 
Congress do with the chance? What will the President 
recommend to Congress?”’ 








Ballade of Compulsory Righteousness 
By Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE 


N vain with whip and knotted cord 
The hirelings of hypocrisy 
Would make us comely for the Lord. 
Think ye God works through such as ye, 
Paid Puritan, plump Pharisee, 
And lobbyist, fingering his fat bill, 
Reeking of rum and bribery—? 
God needs not you to work His will. 


We know you whom you serve, abhorred 
Traducers of true piety, 
What tarnished gold is your reward 
In Washington and Albany; 
’Tis not from God you take your fee, 
Another’s purpose to fulfill, 
You that are God’s worst enemy— 
God needs not you to work His will. 


Not by the money-changing horde, 
Base traders in the sanctuary, 
Nor by fanatic fire and sword, 
Shall man grow as God wills him be; 
In his own heart a voice hath he 
That whispers to him, small and still, 
God gives him eyes His good to see— 
God needs not you to work His will. 


Envoi 
Dear Prince, a sinner’s honesty, 
Is more to God, much nearer still, 
Than the bribed hypocritic knee— 
God needs not such to work His will. 


ONES looked at his three companions soberly and 
lifted a warning hand. 

“You men ask vourselves to what extent the foreign 

vote influences politics in this land. The mayor of that 


city I mentioned a while ago is an Anglo-Saxon, but , 
he pandered to one foreign vote then; he has pandered to 


a class vote since, and he’s pandering to another alien 
vote at this minute; and how many times do you suppose 
his case is being duplicated in the country?” 

“And you think, still, that the foreign-language press 
is detrimental to our welfare?”’ asked Robinson. 

“Don’t you?” replied Jones. “Good God, man! 
You’re free, white and twenty-one. You have a mind 
to think with. What do you make out of all this racial 
conflict? Why do you suppose these foreign-language 
newspapers exist? For the purpose of helping their 
readers to become absorbed into the national being? 
You know better. 

“Until we take this subject of nationalization in hand 
and work it out constructively we can never develop a 
real national consciousness. This is God’s country, but 
my friends, the politician and the selfish individualist 
have done much to offset His intention. You, Smith, 
and you Carter, and you, Robinson, and I, went to the 
polls last November and voted. How did we vote? 
Was it as a group of Americans, grateful to the land 
that harbors us generously while other lands are black 
with despair? Was it thoughtfully and carefully as be- 
fits the guardians of a spiritual trust? Was it as men and 
brothers realizing that back of us lies a long line of tradi- 
tion leading back to the Ten Commandments them- 
selves? Or was it as a number of individuals voting 
blindly and carelessly, and I am afraid hastily, so that we 
might get a disagreeable duty over quickly? I'll let vour 
consciences, and the conscience of every other American 
dweller in a great city answer that, my friends.” 

“‘T suppose you think other nations are cleaner polit- 
ically than we are,” sneered Carter. 

‘No, I don’t; but I do think they have fewer problems 
of the sort we have to contend with. You’ve lived in 
England, Smith. Did vou ever hear of a politician try- 
ing to pull the French vote, or the negro vote, or the Bel- 
gian vote to his standard? Of course you didn’t. And 
why? Because there is no such thing as an alien vote 
there. The only trouble they have in groupings is with 
the labor vote, and that is British to the core. Did you 
ever hear of a French deputy up for re-election trying 
to swing the Italian or Norwegian vote to his advantage? 
You know there is no such problem in France.” 

“But our giant melting-pot will amalgamate all these 
people—” began Robinson with a wave of the hand. 

“The fires have gone out under the melting-pot, Robin- 
son,” said Jones. ‘‘Where do you suppose this black 
streak of disloyalty to our Anglo-Saxon standards comes 
from? Where do you think the I. W. W. menace, the 
Bolshevism, the anarchy, and the paranoiac socialism 
comes from? Have you ever heard of them in American 
soil? Do you think they ever grew in Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tions? All these things are against law and order, and 
if vou know anything at all you know that law and order 
are the prized heritages of the Anglo-Saxon people. 

“Tn this package are enough seditious utterances and 
enough foul mouthings of revolt to fill two full news- 
paper pages. A publisher of a foreign-language news- 
paper in Omaha sent on a book (written by an American 
author) filled with charges against American daily news- 
papers and news agencies, and naively asks which press, 
American or foreign, is most dangerous to the land. We 
know, my friends, that the open enemy need not be feared, 
but that the slimy, insidious, hidden, underground craw- 
ler, putting forth venom at every move is a menace that 
operates unseen, and the only remedy is the one that will 
so hurt his existence that open virulence becomes impos- 
sible. 

“The United States is a land of destiny. The Anglo- 
Saxon people are the people of destiny. It is our work to 
put forth honor and righteousness and high emprise. We 
are a land of healing, but there are those forces at work 
that would turn it into a landofhorror. I tell you, that 
unless we curb these ruthless nationalisms and take 
strong steps to weld ourselves into one body with one 
mind we will have moil and turmoil for years to come. 

“Let us wipe out the hyphen from our midst. 
Whether it be German-American, Austro-American, 
Italo-American or Irish-American, let us have done with 
it. Let us be Americans, and stand together for those 
spiritual principles that are woven into the fabric of cur 
swaddling clothes, dated July 4, 1776.” 
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BY ARTHUR 


A BALLAD OF DICK TURPIN 


CK TURPIN'S ghost did swear an 
oathe; 
He swore by his lucky star 
He'd quit his old-time stage-coach 
route 
And loot a trolley-car. 


So he drove his coal-black demon steed 
The motorman’'s box before, 
And with flintlock’s butt he laid him 
low, 
And opened the car's front door. 


‘Hold up your hands!" did Turpin cry 
To the trembling mob within; 

“ Up with your hands, ye city lads, 
To the resolute Dick Turpin!” 


And some there were who had hold of 
straps, 
Whose hands aloft were seen, 
But the arms of most were pinioned 
down 
As tight as ye packed sardine. 


They could not lift their hands on high; 
Their blood like ice did run; 

And all the while they faced the barrel 
Of bold Dick Turpin’s gun. 


And when Dick Turpin sensed their 
plight, 
And saw how helpless they, 
He swore an oathe of sympathy, 
And packed his gun away. 


“ Ride on in peace, ye city lads! 
It were a sorry sin 

To take by force your life or gold— 
He wept, did Dick Turpin. 


” 


“Ye have enough of nightly woe; 
I never yet did gaze 

Upon a crowd so hapless jammed 
Their arms they COULD not raise!” 


And bold Dick Turpin hied him off; 
His steed outstripped the gale; 
And he turned again to his old-time 
haunts 
And robbed the Dover mail. 


o> 


SKETCH OF A CONGRESSMAN 
(Not from ‘‘Who's Who.’’) 


H IS first appearance in politics was on 
the Entertainment Committee of his 
District Club. The job carried with it 
neither salary nor perquisite, but it 
brought him in frequent contact with that 
renowned personage, the District Captain. 
rhrough the latter’s influence, he became 
in time a poll-clerk, officiating on regis- 
tration days and at election. His first real 
job at the public expense was as confiden- 
tial man to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Fourth Deputy Commissioner of Superflu- 
ities. This brought him increased promi- 
nence in his district organization, and he 
was tenth from the head in the Grand 
March at the annual ball. His oratorical 
qualifications became apparent when he 
distributed the prizes at the annual picnic 
and games. He was now fullfledged in 
politics. People began to ask him “how 
things looked,” and to imagine that his 
answer mattered. Reporters referred to 
him as ‘‘a man close to the local Solons.”’ 
He had become Commissioner of Super- 
fluities almost as a matter of course. And 
he was one of the envied inner circle which 
plaved poker in the backroom at party 
headquarters. ‘‘ Mentioned for Congress,” 
he was “a compromise choice when the 
leaders were deadlocked over two other 
men. His District Captain, at just the 
right moment, said, ‘‘What’s the matter 
with Eddie here? Eddie’s a good guy. 


AS WE WERE SAYIN 


H. FOLWELL 


And he was elected because nobody “had 
anything on him.” 

He is now taking his seat at Washington, | 
qualified to shed light on the vital prob- 
lems of taxation, tariffs, finance in its | 

many forms, labor and wages, railroad and | 
| rate regulation, national defence, peace and | 
| war, and international affairs. And the 

amazing part of it all is that business men | 
| —big business men, who are visionary in 
nothing else—look to Eddie to “guide 
them through the difficult and dangerous 
period of reconstruction.” Multiply 
Eddie by something over 400, and you have | 
the average House of Representatives. 

“We, the people of the United States,” are 

simple, trusting folk. 


o> 


| 
Quoth the author of “Main Street,” Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis, “ Art is like Burgundy, it is | 
considerably improved by a sea voyage.” | 
Magnificent inspiration! Let us seal a} 
hatch of our ultra-modern writers and 
painters in ‘‘ pipes” and set them to doub- 
ling the Cape in a deep-sea windjammer at 
four knots an hour. 


oS 
NOT SO LONG LIVE THE KING! 


OR a day or two it looked as though 
Charles of the Hapsburg line might 
succeed in coming back. There were the 
customary reports. He was ‘“‘at the head 
of an army.” Soldiers, sent to oppose 
him, were “throwing down their arms,” 
and extending instead the glad hand. The 
nobility was “rallying around him.” All 
that Marshal Ney did when despatched to 
capture the returning Napoleon was ap- 
parently to be duplicated on a satisfac- 
tory scale; and then—blooie! The royal 
game was up. Whether it was pressure 
from without, or second thought from 
within, which did most to squelch the coup 
matters not. There will be no return en- 
gagement of Charles; that is the big idea. 
People do not rally ‘round a plague or a 
pestilence. They do not rejoice over the 
re-appearance of typhus, or swear ecstat- 
ic allegiance to smallpox when it scatters 
its devastating germ. And yet neither 
plague nor pestilence, old or new, has ever 
wrought the ruin, the human havoc, that 
royalty and divine right have wrought. 
“The king is dead, long live the king.”’ has 
been for centuries a perpetual franchise to 
raise hell on earth. As soon cry, “The flu 
is dead. long live the flu!”’ with the Board 
of Health leading the cheers. Perhaps we 
shall have shorter-term franchises hence- 
forth. The case of Charley Hapsburg 
looks like it. 











oS 


There has been such a falling-off in Turk- 
ish marriages that Constantinople is framing | 
a bill compelling all men over twenty-five to | 

wed. Harem-scarem has been no mere fi gure | 
of speech in the Ottoman Empire. 
oo 
RESIDENT HARDING shouted | 
| himself hoarse trying to make Laddie 
Boy, his new Airedale, do as he was told. 
If the President grows hoarse over a dog, 
what will be the fate of his vocal chords | 
when he tackles the Senate? | 
| 





oS 


AYS an illustrious astronomer, “Travel | 
in the heavens by means of a telescope | 
| gives man an idea of his own insignifi- | 
r}cance.” Will somebody please hand | 





” | Robert Lansing a telescope? 
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For Big Offer ize “Pp tye nt 


We are making a ve 
tive offer which you 
A special extended 

makes buying easy. 


day, using the COUPON. 


Owners say it pays 
the rent, buys homes 
and autos and dia- 
monds. Are you in- 
terested in making 


big money? 
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’ The famous machine that 
manufactures, advertises 
and sells BUTTER-KIST 
popcorn, salted peanuts 
and hot toasted peanuts. 
Pays four ways. Read de- 
tailshere. Then write for 
the book, “America’s New 
Industry.”’ 


BUTTER-KIST 


Pop Corn and Peanut Machine 


Here is a money-maker. Merchants who have installed this 


machine say that it isa regular little gold mine of profits. It occu 
pies only a few square feet of waste space in your store. In some 
cases it has paid an annual profit of $1,000 PER SQUARE FOOT 
of space occupied. Not only does it pay a profit from the sale of 
popcorn and peanuts but it is a TRADE PULLER. It brings 
four ways. 


people intothe store. It pays 


Popeorn an ebocign espana 


Popcorn is an everyday, every season selle 












eons. BUTTER-KIST popcorn is the most d 
is different. It is so good the at people w x 
to get it. Popcorn is healthful food. It is df rt 


love the crisp, sncwy puffs of goodness spread with golden butter, piping 


hot from the machine. 


Pops corn, advertises, sells it 


The BUTTER-KIST machine does more than p hy ecorn. It 
tises it. The machine is constantly in moti Th tion arrest 
eye, attracts attention. The fragrance of the pe ~ sien orn, witl 
mouth-watering appeal. drifts out of the doors and windows an ] 
passersby. And so BUTTER-KIST machines advertise and sel I the pop 
corn they mé = 


Send today for proofs of erent 


The profits this machine creates are almost unbelie. vabl so we have 
lected letters from merchants who own them and h thes Se 
graphed We will send you the photographic a of profits e ar 
BUTTER-KIST machines. Profits range from $600 a year in sma 
and to wns to $5,000 in bigger stores and towns. Some have gone as} 
$7,000 a year. e will also send you a he 
your possible profits from such a machine, and much interestin 
tion about it. 
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‘your socks look 
If 
some fellow reach down for a 
dangling garter strap, pass the good word 
along to him. Men who have ‘‘stopped 
experimenting’’ wear Boston Garters 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 


When you wear ‘Boston,’ 


as though they were ironed into place. 
you see 








Rush your order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French turn-back cuffs. 


to refund your money im 
We Guarantee mediately if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. 


Don't pay high retail 
rices. Order yours today sure, before it is too late. 
Delivery charges paid—another big saying. Send no 
money, all three shirts $3.59. O. D. Give neck size. 
Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 

Dept. £-264 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 








NOW the truth about the strongest force in 

all living creatures. Your happiness and 
very life itself may depend on learning facts long 
suppressed. 


10 Big Sex Books $1 


For a short time to introduce our library to one million 
more readers we will send 10 books that cover the sex 
subject thoroughly, fran’ ly, plainly and cleanly—64 to 
ages each—for only $1. Convenient et size. 
Well known authors. paper, clear print. These are 
the books: 1, What Every Girl Should Know. 2, 
Manhood. 3, How To Love. 4, Salome. 5, Marriage 
and Divorce. 6, Love Letters of a Nun. 7, The Case 
for Birth Control. 8, On the Threshold of Sex. 
9, Love Letters of Men and ye of AS 
16, Epigrams of Wit, Wisdom and ress. 
Know yourself and be happy. Simply A ret bill or 
stamps at our risk. Money back if not —— gt 10 
sex books mailed itpaid. = one boo 
Catalog of over famous books free ~~| ae 5 3 





APPEAL PUB.CO, 302 Appeal Bidg., Girard, Kan. 
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Conducted by H. W. 
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|m-ust compromise. 


}that the roads of all 


| highways throughout the State. 





Slauson, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE ROAD PROBLEM 


OU can’t please all 

ple all the time,” as Abraham 

Lincoln did not say, but as 

many road commissioners and 
legislators are doubtless remarking a hun- 
| dred times a day. Communities which are 


| prosperous and which are in the heart of | 


highway transportation activities are in 
favor of a net-work of the best kind of 
Those 
sections which are so sparsely settled as to 
be unable to afford the high land taxation 
necessary for the construction of the best 


| type of highway, feel that State appropria- 


tions should be spent in such a manner as 


to make possible the construction of as} 


great a mileage as possible of roads which, 
while not able to withstand the heaviest 
traffic, are nevertheless suitable for local 
needs and for the accommodation of 
trucks of moderate size. 

Of course, the transportation Utopia 


the peo- | tending from city to hamlet and from ham- 


let to farm. 
Such roads, however, are expensive and 


| cannot cater to those communities which | 


| would prefer a $10,000,000 State’s appro- 


priation to be spent in the construction of | 


400 miles of secondary highway at $25 

a mile, rather than to have it concentrated 
on but 200 miles of perfect highway at 
$50,000 a mile. The plan for the division 


of our types of highways into these classi- | 


fications serves as a solution of an other- 
wise difficult problem. 


The plan as outlined by the highway | 


authority in question, would provide for 
comprehensive markings of the primary 


| highways which would accommodate a 


maximum load of 800 pounds per inch of 
tire width. Maps will be furnished by 
road commissioners from which any 


| motor truckman can detern.ine the routes 


would consist of nothing but roads capable | 


of withstanding any 
type of efficient traf- 


which such heavy loads can be car- | 
Any new roadway under construc- 
tion, any old type or 
roadway, 


over 
ried. 





Utopia is not 
yet in sight, how- 
ever, andwhile 
awaiting it, we 
ake 8 some cars? 


A well-known au- 2. Why 


thority on highways 
and highway legisla- 
tion has suggested 


States. be divided 
into two classifica- 


truck 
mounted on springs? 

Answers to these questions will 
be found in the next issue of the 
Motor Department. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 

THE LAST MOTOR 


DO YOU KNOW ? 
1. Why a clutch brake is used on 


the modern roads 
which are not built 
according to the 
standards — specified 
for the primary high- 
ways, would be 
classed as secondary 
roads, and _ the 


radiators are 


traveling on 


the discretion of the 


yr one of | 
or one | in touch with big opportunities. Write at once for 


| first order returnable. 


weight of all loads | 
those | 
might be limited, at | 
| Exclusive territory; 


tions—primary and DEPARTMENT highway commis-| 
scondary. Natu- sioners, to < ifo 
2a N z ral 1. Why the modern car should ‘ hers, te Fs vee say 
|rally, the primary not be run without the storage amount ol, for ex- 
roads are those  pattery? ample, 500 pounds 


| ated by present-day 


| which are construct- 
|ed to withstand any 


wear and tear cre- 


efficient transporta- 


tion methods. The 

normal measure of i ren 
tal certain safe limits. 

such road capacity 


is determined by al- 


lowing a total build up” 


The storage battery is connected 
in the line between the terminals 
of the generator, and current from 
this generator flows through it. 
The storage battery itself is a form 
of electrical resistance which keeps 
down the current generated within 


tance used in this circuit, the volt- 
age created by the generator will 
to such an extent that 


for each inch of tire 
width. As additional 
appropriations are 
made for the con- 
struction 
struction of high- 
ways of the primary 
type, 
itation can be 
changed so that the 


With no resis- 


weight of 800 pounds the wiring of the generator might good roads system 
for each inch of be burned out or seriously dam- of a State may be 
truck tire width. aged. enlarged gradually. 
Thus, a twelve-inch 2. What is the Hotchkiss drive? Such a plan is 


solid or cushion tire 


thickness of the 
foundation and the 
treatment of the sub- 
soil and drainage. 
This is the kind of a 
road that we would 
like to see through- 
out the country, ex- 


without the 
double shackle. 


This a type of rear axle suspen- 


the forward end of the springs is 
connected directly 
interposition of a 


tion at one end of the springs of 
the frame is necessary in order to 
transmit the motion of the rear 
wheels to the car itself. 


flexible in that it pro- 


the better highways 
and can adjust his 
load or tire equip- 
ment to 
the poor 
without 


to the frame 


This positive ac- 


unduly 


and without restrict- 





| Oo., 


service on | 
highways | 


damaging the latter | 


| ship Book, 


or recon- |} 


the weight lim- | 


| writers, obtainable only in our ‘ 


is allowed a_ total sion in which the motion of the vides for the normal 
weight of 9600 rear wheels and rear axle is com- — growthof State high- | 
|pounds. This is a ‘™unicated to the car frame solely — ways without limit- 
load which careful a ee gop Pony ing efficient trans- 
tests have deter- nae pe - res the Predera portation methods 
mined can in nO of the springs will sometimes take to the maximum 
wise injure a prop- the place of initial movement of load which can be 
erly designed and the car itself. That is, as the rear accommodated ona 
constructed modern wheels start to move forward, the poor highway. The 
highway in which springs will compress slightly be- owner of a heavy 
proper attention has fore the body of the car itself be- truck can use it to 
been given to the 4/"Stomove. Inthistypeofdrive, it; full capacity on 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
| your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
| nature. Prompt Service. (Twenty years experi- 
fence). Talbert & Talbert, 4934 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 


| Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
| Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model and 
| sketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 913 F St., Washington, D.C, 
Patent Sense. “The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.’’ By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, D. Cc. 
Established 1869 





Patents— Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C 








Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch for our opieectne patentable 
nature Randolph C 0., 78S 9F-8 WwW ashington, D ( 


AGENTS W ANT E ell 





Crew Managers and ‘Agents. "Biggest 
surprise of the age in the portrait line. Something 
absolutely new. Will revolutionize portrait industry 
Tremendous sales possibilities with this exclusive 
| line. Write today. Culver Art and Frame Co., 
| Dept. C-5, Westerville, Ohio, or Chicago, - ae 


Sales Agents Wanted in every county to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
$1,500 yearly. We train the inexperienced. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 238 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Agents—$60-$200 a week. Free Samples 
Gold Sign letters any one can put on store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agent. Metallic Letter Co., 
433-J N. Clark St., Chicago 


Agents—A New One! Harper’s Fibre 
Broom and Ten-Use Brush Set combined. Saves 
| broom expense; lightens housework; easy seller; 
Harper Brush Works, Dept. 





| 8, Fairfield, lowa. 


‘*‘Wanted Agents’’ High Class Salesmen, 
either sex wanted to represent us in your territory. 
For full particulars write Fansler & Ruff, 333 Moore 
Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 
| Hotels Need Trained ‘Executives- Big 


demand for high-salaried executives; past experi- 
ence unnecessary; we train you by mail and put you 








Lewis Hotel Training School, Desk 


particulars. 
D. C. 


1916, Washington, 


U. S. Government Wants Men-Women 

over 17. Hundreds prions $135-$195 month. List 
positions free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J. 99, Rochester, N. 


Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No experience required. 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 483 St. Louis. 








WANTED—BOOK SALESMEN 
Selling Medical Books to Physicians 


is a pleasant, dignified and profitable occupation. 
liberal commissions, Write for 
full particulars. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Walnut St . Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3, 500 to $10,000 a year. 


City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary Quickly 
qualify through our Amazing System. Free Em- 
ployment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
Ass'n. Dept. 161 D., Chicago, IU. 


INVENTIONS 


Inv entors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e for you. 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, or what 
to buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 81 St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS 








1012 








Salesman's Tr. 





Songwriters! Learn. ‘of the public’s 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and the 
opportunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
‘Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide’' sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems, compose music, secure copyright and 
facilitate free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bdlg., N. Y. 


PHOTOPL AYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to W riters —a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas, the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. ‘Absolutely free. 
Just address / Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y. 


PERSONAL 


Get Highest Cash ‘Prices for New or 
Broken jewelry, diamonds, watches, gold, silver, or 
platinum, in any amount or form, magneto-points, 
false teeth, war bonds; war stamps, unused postage 

anything of value. Send by mail or express. Cash 
sent in return at once. Goods returned in 10 days if 
you're not satisfled. The Ohio Smelting & Refining 
323 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Advertising in this Column 


costs $2.75 a line. A discount of 15% is allowed 
when six or more consecutive issues are wu 
Minimum space, four lines, 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at least 95% 
net paid). 
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ing his business to the one or two main 
arteries of travel which might mark the 
roads of the primary class in certain 
sections. 

The truck manufacturer should welcome 
such a system if for no other reason than 
that it will tend to discourage overloading. 
[he truck owner who will not heed warn- 
ings against overloading, as issued by the 
truck or tire manufacturer, will be more 
careful of his abuse of truck and tires if he 
knows that his wheel weights are to be 
carefully measured to determine whether 
he is exceeding the allowable load assigned 
to highways of the secondary classification. 

The road commissioner, or whoever 
may have charge of the enforcement of the 
law, should welcome such provisions be- 


matter of simple mathematics to deter- | 
mine whether a truck is or is not overload- | 
ed, and the maps which would everywhere 
be available would offer no excuse to the 
truck driver or owner as to ignorance of 
the weight limitations of the road over 
which he was traveling. 

The road engineers should welcome such 
provisions, for if they are allowed appro- 
priations adequate only to construct high-4 
ways of the secondary classification, they 
will know exactly what loads such roads 
and bridges will be called upon to bear and 
can design their foundations and surfaces 
accordingly. In fact, such a method of 
designing and developing a system of 
State highways should appeal to all par- 
ties and factions interested, as furnishing 





cause of the extreme ease with which vio- 
lations may be determined. It is merely a! 


Marbles for Pearls 


(Concluded from page 427) 


“No,” Ermale replied blandly, “‘if | 
you were a fisherman, I should offer you | 
fifty-five. But being what you are, I} 
offer you fifty dollars each—two thousand 
dollars.” 

“What! For black fresh-water pearls 
like them?” Adacker exclaimed. 

“For the duller black salt-water clam 
pearls, you mean,” Ermale amended. 

“Salt-water clam pearls!” Adacker 
fairly shrieked. “You lie! Why I bought 
them in Missouri, right out of Whitecat 
creek!” 

“Oh, no!’”? Ermale smiled. “On the 
bank of Whitecat creek, possibly—not out | 
of it. You see, I’ll show you the differ- | 
ence. Here isa black fresh-water pearl; see | 
how dull and frosty it makes the hue of 
yours look? The nacre is very different— 
though not likely to be distinguished except 
by comparison, if one is not familiar with 
the varieties.” 

“Then it’s a swindle! I will go to law 
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Standardizing Men from Their 
Handwriting 


(Concluded from page 424) 


his finals are extending outward. There 
are no evidences of gross changeable 
strokes, or extreme sharpness of the small 
letters. For these forms would show sel- 
fishness, dissipated tendencies, and a lean- 
ing towards deception, expecially when 
there is an undulation of the lines. 

No. 5, even though the writer may not 
dare to be an out-and-out crook, illus- 
trates the type of person to avoid. He 
dashes across the page with a variable 
pen-gesture which denotes a natural will- 
ingness to lie and deceive. Coupled with 
this is the sharpening of his small letters 
at the top—marked shrewdness—and the 
fashion of drawing some of his letters 
together with abrupt finals—avarice. Add 
these three sign-traits together, and you 
get the individual who is crooked. And 
this holds good with both sexes alike. Of 
course, when the writing also displays 
great love of pleasure and vice, then the 
individuals use exaggerated methods of 
writing. 

Thus we find that, as the result of dis- 
sipation, these hallmarks will creep into 
handwriting, whether the person wills it 
or not. The straight base-line will often 
be slightly devious, only observable with 
a lens—deceit; but the other signs may 
be more or less well developed. Diplo- 
macy, which is tact and lying, assisted by 
a university education, shown by the final 
small letters of words being lower at the 
end than those at the beginning, espe- 
cially in signatures, will, with abrupt short- 
ening of each last stroke of words, reveal 
a high-class intelligent crook. The man 
higher up! Radicals and internationals! 

At the present time when people gener- 





a solution of what is, at best, an exceed- 
ingly difficult and complicated problem. 


“Yes?” Ermale inquired, and Adacker 
in his indignation, told the story of his 
purchase. 

“Oh, I see!” Ermale nodded. “I un- 
derstand, now. Miss Narling spent a year 
here in New York, and studied pearls, 
especially. I sold her some of these my- 
self. Um-m. Didn’t you buy some pearls 
of her before?” 

“Never!” 

“Oh— Oh, no! You traded! A nice 
distinction—marbles for pearls?” 

““What—what!” Adacker’s face showed 


dawning comprehension, “But _ this 
is a swindle. She said they were clam 
pearls——”’ 


“‘So they are—so they are! Not fresh- 
water mussels!’’ Ermale nodded. 

“QOh-h-h!” reluctantly. “Well, I'll 
take that $2,000!” 

He did, and slammed himself out of the 
buyer’s office. As he went down the ele- 
vator he ruminated, “So she’s grown-up!” 


ally are under greater stress and nervous 
tension than usual, it is possible to see 
how a man’s commercial judgment and his 
business ability will be modified, so that 
he becomes unreliable through nerve ex- 
haustion. Then an examination of his 
script under a magnifying glass is neces- 
sary to arrive at acorrect conclusion. It 
is the province of the interpreter to decide 
how far the intellectual faculties have 
been affected so that a business associate 
will not be chosen whose abilities and 
powers will give out at the wrong moment. 

The application of these psychological 
principles is being investigated and studied 
by many of our educational institutions. 
And this is a sign of the times—the sign 
that by their handwriting fruits ye shall 
know them. 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that letter-writers who hope to be 
able to escape detection when they are 
involved in an illegal project can no longer 
protect themselves by utilizing a type- 
writer. It has been proven by students 
of the subject that no two persons have 
quite the same “touch,” and one’s type- 
writing is as individual as is his finger- 
print. It has for some time been known 
that every typewriter produces char- 
acteristic work, which under a powerful 
microscope appears to be entirely different 
from the writing of any other machine. 
These facts open up a tremendous and 
extremely interesting field for the scientific 
criminal hunter. They have figured in a 
number of trials lately; and as time goes 
on a knowledge of them is sure to be a 
sine qua non of all our leading police 











As a Food for Children 


Grape-Nuts has long enjoyed wide popularity. Its sweet, 
nut-like flavor appeals to the growing child's appetite, 
and its wholesome composition of wheat and malted 
barley makes it a “builder” of highest grade. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 











Send No Money 


Snap this bargain up right 
now before it is too late. 
Only limited quantity. 
Amazing underwear bar- 


gain. Greatest ever made. : 
Conveyors, Cranes, Industrial 


UNION $928 Trucks, Pneumatic Tubes, Loaders 
SUITS for & > and Unloaders. 
DELIVERED FREE a 
Send postcard or let- i 
ter today — this very ASK LESLIE’S 


minute, forthesethree 
astiatle stpte, eRe Sie News Service Department 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


check summer union suits, 
cut full, well made, wear 

In submitting inquiry, you will save time by 
stating the exact conditions to be met. 


St; continue to 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. Tt tellshow 
| Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured by 


e ure. 
dress and breast meas the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world 
| Those who are unable to attend our Resident School 


BERNARD-HEW!I T a & co. may per our Standard Course for 
Dept. G264 CHICAGO | THE LEWwis SCHOOL, 70 Adelaide st 


How Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By Using 








iy — pay 
only $2.28 C.O.D.on arrival, 
no more; delivery 


another saving. 
WE GUARANTEE 
TO REFUND YOUR MONEY 
if you can match these 
three wonderful summer 
union suits for $4.50. Or- 
der this amazing bargain 
this minute before it is too 
late. Just give name, ad- 
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officials all over America. 








LL the old charm | 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


(HALFONTE-HADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 
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An 
Interesting 


Financial 
Book 


Send for Copy 


DUNHAM £ fo 


Investment Securities “* 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 














7% The Logical 
Rate Today 


F YOUR money is earning less 

than 7%, it is not working as 

hard for you as it should; any 
investment paying more than 7% is 
apt to carry with it some risk. 
INVESTORS BONDS pay 7%—SAFELY— 
and are first mortgages on the best im- 
proved property, one of the safest forms 
of security known. They are offered by a 
House of highest standing, affiliated with 
one of Chicago's strongest banks. 
Write for complete information, including 
details of our partial payment plan, Ask 
for Booklet No. 1-118, 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


Madison & Kedzie State Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern Building, Louisville, Ky. 























STUDEBAKER 





" Steet sales 6,000 cars, 4 cars under 
biggest month in Company's history. 
April production 7,500 cars. Plants run 
full capacity meet only half the demand. 
Present market position and prospects 
discussed in No. S-10 issue of our 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 

Also ask for our 

20-PAYMENT BOOKLET NO. 201. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 


Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331 











Making the Trade 


Trading by Groups 

The individ: al Stock vs. A Group of Stocks 

How to Use Stops in Group Trading 
The above subject is fully uplaincs in Chapter IV of our 
book “’Five Successful Methods of Operating in the Stock 
Market.’' Written by an ene A 36 pages iliustrated by 

raphs. Second and enlarged edition now ready. Send one 
doliar to insure a copy by first-class m 
Ask for Edition D-6 


EXSMITH & oO. 


vestment Securities 
107 OR. ramen New York 














Stock Options 
Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 
No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - = = New York 


Tel. Barclay 5216 
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answers by telegraph. 
are treated confidentially. A 


New York. 
be given. 


special! credit for foresight in 
having predicted a business de- 
pression as a result of reaction 
| from the feverish activities of war. No 


|sane observer anticipated a rapid and 





equable recovery from abnormal condi- 
| tions. 


On the contrary, the soundest and 
|most experienced economists and finan- 
ciers maintained from the beginning that 


| penty would be a creep and not a sprint. 
| They qualified their judgments with the 
warning that unexpected happenings might 
hasten or retard the process of convales- 
cence. Numerous events not clearly fore- 
| seen have had adverse effects, but bad as 
the situation may now be, the Jeremiahs 
| foretold worse. 
| The pessimists are busy at the old stand 
| still, and also at some new ones. ‘Their 
heaviest shot is that neither business nor 
the securities market shows any signs of a 
boom. Stagnation continues and they 


They are reluctant to admit that the 
worst is over. Readjustment has, indeed, 
| proceeded irregularly. Prices of certain 
commodities have gone as low as is reason- 
able; but in many other instances, though 
decline is under way, it is slow, and a num- 
ber of essential products are yet to have a 
substantial drop. 
due cannot be long deferred. Equaliza- 
tion of values all around is imperatively 
necessary before the nation can again 
prosper. This will undoubtedly take 
place within the next few months andit 
will lay a firm foundation for optimism 
and courage. 

The ups and downs of quotations on the 
exchanges of late have 
indicators of the trend of business. 





NoticE.—Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at the home office, 225 Fifth 
York, are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to 
No charge is made for answering questions, and all communications | 
two-cent postage 
inquiries should be addressed to the Financial Editor, LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, | 
Full name and exact street address, or number of 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


HE prophets of evil can claim no: that American shippers 


} | readjustment would not quickly reach | 
} |completion and that the return t pros- 


Leslie’s Investment Bureau 


Avenue, New | 


stamp should always be inclosed. All 


f postoffice box, should always | 


can compete on | 
more favorable terms with their foreign 
rivals. ‘ | 

The attitude and conduct of the new 
administration at Washington are justify- 
ing the trust placed in it by the people. 
Our national government is now in the 
hands of a sane and level-headed group of 
men. This group’s policies are sound and 
its administrative capacity is becoming 
more obvious daily. Presently the results 
of all this should become apparent in relief 
to the taxpayers and in a universal feeling 
of confidence. 

The securities market has lately had to 
stand the shock of several untoward inci- | 
dents—such as the passing or the cutting | 
of dividends—but its undertone has not | 
been disastrously weakened. Stocks and | 
bonds of merit are being picked up exten- | 
sively and retired from the floating supply | 
by shrewd and well-informed investors. | 
Convincing proof of this statement appears | | 
in the growing increase in the number of | 


| stockholders of our strongest corporations. 


view the future through bearish eyeglasses. ! 


But recessions that are | 


not been exact 
The re |} 


has been too much manipulation and the | 


alarmists have been circulating demoraliz- 
ing rumors. But, in spite of the nefarious 
influences, there is noticeable at times a 
genuine buoyancy that promises better 
days 
advance. The unsettled state of railroad 
affairs, the hanging-fire of German repara- 


for those who wish the market to} that are undoubtedly safe and that come in de- 


tion, the unsatisfactory outlook for foreign | 


trade, curtailment of production in many 
branches of industry, continuance of the 
buyers’ strike, where ability to purchase is 
not lacking, and a prevalent buyers’ lock 
| out caused by unemployment and want of 
|means—all these are serious drawbacks 
to industrial and commercial progress. 
But these must surely be overcome in 
good season. 

The most urgent needs of the hour are 
right settlement of the railway wages dis- 
pute, with reduction of transnortation 
rates, and the devising of some workable 
plan for disposing of our surplus products 
in foreign markets. To these exceedingly 
important matters, capable captains of 
industry and finance are devoting earnest 
attention and the outcome of their efforts 
cannot be doubted. The recent advancing 
of ocean-carrying rates discounts a pos- 
sible increase in traffic and more profitable 
activity in shipping circles. Wages of 


| have been irregular ranging from nothing to 15¢ 
The stocks of both companies are speculative. 
| 


Co. is one of the weaker sisters in the chain store 


These purchasers are doing the sensible 
thing. They are clearing off the bargain 
counters and will some day have their 
liberal reward. 

M. Cornino, Pa.: 
4'2's for permanent investment. They 
for savings banks and trust funds 
P ve 4's are reasonably safe 

, CLEVELAND, Onto: Allied Packers, Inc., had 
a big deficit in the year ended October 20, 1920, 
but earned more than interest on its bonds in the 
following three months. The slump in earnings 
explains the low price at which the bonds are 
selling 

H., Gvuetpn, ONT.: 
considered established and well tried out until it | 
has been in successful operation for at least 10 | 
years. The business is risky and the stock of new 
companies highly speculative. As the Zenith 
Insurance Co. is only 1 year old I do not advise 
purchase of its shares 

M., Buecuet, Ky.: Bonds with such high yields 
as those which you submit are not strictly safe 
They may be fairly safe, but if you want securities 
of the solidest merit you must be content with 
smaller returns. St. Louis & S. F. adj 6’s, Hudson 
& Manhattan rst 5’s, Rock Island ref. 4’s, Missouri 
Pacific 4's, all make high yields and are fair pur 
chases 

K., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 


You can safely buy St. Paul 
are legal 
Missouri 


No insurance company is | 


Among railroad bonds 


nominations of $100 are C. C. C. St. L. 6’s, N. Y. 
Central deb 6's, Colorado Southern rfg. ext. 4142's, 
Norfolk & Western 1st 4's, Northern Pacific 
prior lien 4’s, St. L. & San Fran. p. |.4’s, Virginian 
Railway 1st 5's, Western Pacific 1st 5’s, and 
Southern Pacitic-S. F. Term. 1st 4’s 

)., DututH Mrywn.: Unitea Eastern and Hecla 
Mining are among the better class of cheap stock 
mining organizations. United Eastern’s dividends 
have been somewhat irregular, ranging from 
nothing to 7c a month. Hecla’s dividends also 


per month. It had a deficit in 1919 and 1920. 


V., Cuicaco, ILi.: Metropolitan 5-soc Stores | 





group. The common stock is quoted $15 bid, $18 | 
asked. It pays no dividends. The preferred is 
quoted $37 bid, $40 asked and has been paying 
7%. The company reports considerable progress 


but the low figure at which its preferred shares | 
stand indicate doubt as to continuance of the full | 
dividend | 
G., BurFrato N. Y.: Buffalo General Eelctric | 
appears to be sufficiently prosperous to assure | 
interest on its bonds and dividends on stock 
The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. is a merger of 


| several going concerns but it is not yet a year old 


seamen, too, bid fair to be readjusted, so | 


and its securities have to meet the test of time 
I would prefer the issue of some company which 
has been longer established and is a seasoned | 
dividend payer. Deere & Co. pays dividends on | 
preferred, but nothing on common. Republic of | 
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An Investment 


of $560 


In one share each of eight 
substantial listed dividend 
paying stocks will bring in 
dividends of 


$62 annually 


which is equivalent to 








11 per cent 
on the investment. 
Write for our specially pre- 


pared circular LW-49. Sent 
without obligation. 


Cyarves t Crarksons(: 
66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4563-4 














Position of Equipment Stocks 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
Pure Oil’s Splendid Record 


discussed in current issue of 


Goguitiss 
ggestio 


Free on request 
Ask for L-5 


R.C.Mecarcec&Coa 


27 Pine Street, New Y ork 














ee terny Earn More 


By ‘‘double security’’ we mean that the real 
estate back of every one of our first mort 
gages is worth twice the amount loaned. 
Constantly increasing real estate values 
increase the safety of our mortgages which 
are siready doubly safe. 

nk and investor references 


Write for bank 
vite Jor od Dockiet No. B-3 


G L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami, Florida 














MONTANA First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 


Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farms 
valued from three to five 
times amount of loan. Write 
for list of loans and details 
for buying. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


8; 
O rn 

















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 

Free on Application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 








Under this Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on page 437 you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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ROSHNSLL 


© CLINEDINST 
Daniel Kelleher 


Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Seattle (Wash.) 
National Bank, whose depos- 
its exceed $25,000,000. Mr. 
Kelleher is a self-made man 
and is a financier of high stand- 
ing and influence in the metro- 
polis of the Pacific Northwest. 


Mrs. C. H. Hearin 
For thirteen years a banker, 
assistant cashier of the Far- 
mers’ National Bank of Clay, 
Ky., and first woman elected a 
State Vice-President of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
She supervises the A. B A. 
organization in Kentucky. 


WRIGHT 
J. B. Read 


Head of the State Banking 
Department of New Mexico 
He has eighty banks under his 
supervision. Mr. Read was for 
twenty-three years connected 
with the First National Bank of 
Santa Fe, rising, on merit, from 
messenger to cashier. 








Chile bonds are highly rated. The credit of the 
a aaa f is ge 

Lansinc, Micr.: Among the best-grade pre- 
“in d stocks are Vi irginia-Carolina Chemical, U. S. 
Rubber 1st preferred, American Sugar Refining, 
American Car & Foundry, U. S. Steel, American 
Smelting & Refining, Baldwin Locomotive, Ameri- 
can Locomotive, and Railway Steel Spring. 

M , Harrispurc, Pa: U.S. Steel, 5.0. of N. J. 
ind U.S. Ind. Alcohol preferred stocks are all 7 per 
cent. cumulative, and are in the first grade. Gen- 
eral Motors 6 per cent. debs, Kansas City Southern 
pfd., International Paper pfd., and Southern Rail- 
way pfd. are well regarded, but are in the second 
grade. 

E., PHtLapELPHIA, Pa.: Among well-rated indus- 
trial bonds maturing within 15 years and quoted at 
attractive figures are American Agricultural Chem- 
ical rst conv. 5's, Bethlehem Steel rst ext. 5's, 
Corn Products Refining s. f. 5's, E. I. DuPont 
Powder 4%’s, National Ename'ling & Stamping 
5's, Texas Company 7's, Union Bag & Paper Com- 
pany 1st 5's, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 7’s. . 

, Derrorr, Micu.: The Detroit Edison deb 
bonds of 1928, 1920, 1930, 1931, are well regarded, 
The Packard Motor Car Co. has enjoyed pros- 
perity, but owing to the slump in the automobile 
trade it had to curtail production and omit divi- 
dends on common. The preferred is still p»ying its 
dividend and is a good business man’s purchase. 
The Detroit Creamery Co’s. stock looks like a 
business man’s purchase. 

S., Wuaincton, Det.: The Finance Service 
Company of Baltimore has a moderate capitaliza- 
tion. It specializes in notes receivable of reliable 
furniture dealers. It is doing a gross business of 
$2,000,000 per year, and its earnings are said to be 
nine times dividend requirements on preferred 
stock. The preferred is 7 per cent cumulative and 
the common is on a ro per cent. basis, with extras. 
Par value of both classes of stock, $10 

J., Marton, Onto: The safest plan for you is to 
put your $5,000 into long-term highgrade bonds, 
now selling at unusually low prices and certain 

some day to go to higher figures. Among these are 
Atchison gen. 4's, St. Paul gen. 4’s, Chicago & 
Northwestern gen. 4’s, and gen. 5's, Florida & East 
Coast 412’s, Mlinois Central ref. 4's, Lake Shore 
Michigan Southern first 3!2's, Norfolk & Western 
cons. 4’s, Penna. R. R. gen. 4%’s, and gen. 5's, 
Southern Pacific coll. 4’s, Union Pacific 1st 4’s. 

D., St. Louts, Mo.: It looks safe enough to in- 
vest $15, ooo in Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany’s 1st and ref. mortgage twenty-year 8 per cent. 
gold bonds. The company serves with electric 
light and power the two Kansas Citys, and net earn- 
ings are twice the annual interest requirements. 
he rapid growth of Kansas City, Mo., is likely to 
give the company increasing business. The bonds 
are in denominations of $100 to $25,000. They 
were quoted when issued at = ar. 

B., Buritncton, N. J.: The $2 5,000,000 Bel 
Tele »phone Company of Pennsylvania’s twenty-five- 
year rst, and ref. mortgage 7’s are a high-grade and 
desirable investment. The company operates an 
extensive system in Pennsylvania, reaching every 
part of the State. The net e: arnings of the company 
are largely in excess of interest charges. Dividends 
have been paid on stock since 1880. The bonds are 
in denominations of $100 to $10,000. They are 
redeemable at 107!2 on any interest date on sixty 
days’ notice. The sinking fund is estimated to be 
sufficient to retire the whole issue by maturity. 

A., Hartrorp, Conn.: The first mortgage 8 per 
ent. sinking fund gold bonds of the New England 
il Refining Company are attractive. They aggre- 
gate $3,000,000 and are due in 1931. ‘The company 

owns and operates modern tide-water refineries at 
Fall Riv er and New Bedford, Mass. Much of the 
company’s output is under contract to the United 
States Navy, the Standard Oil Company, and 
others. The New England Oil Corporation owns 
the entire capital stock of the company and guaran- 
tees the bonds unconditionally. Operating profits 
this year are estimated at twenty times interest on 
these securities. A 10 per cent. sinking fund begins 
in 1922. The company pays normal Federal in 
come tax up to 2 per cent. The bonds are in de- 
nominations of $100 up to $1,000. Quoted recently 
at price to yield 8.3 per cent. 

V., BARTHOL, CuBa: In your list of bonds and 
stocks, St. Paul European Loan, Southern Railwa 
pref. and Chesapeake & Ohio are the most meri- 





torious. All these are making returns and might 
better be held than sold at a loss. Southern 
Railway common, Missouri Pacific common and 
preferred, all non-dividend payers, appear at 
present to be long-pull speculations. Should the 
railway situation and business conditions improve, 
these stocks will most likely sell higher. Mexican 
internal 5’s, are among the least desirable foreign 
bonds. The situation in Mexico seems to be im- 
proving and if progress in that direction continues 
the bonds will appreciate. But I would not ad- 
vise anybody to buy them at present. There are 
certain railroad stocks which appear safe to buy 
even at this time. These include Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, N. Y. Central, Kansas City 
Sc athern pfd., Louisville & Nashville, and Illinois 
Central. 


New York, April 15, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Stock market opportunities offered in Puts and 
Calls are explained in booklet L, which William H. 
Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York City, will fur- 
nish to any applicant. 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange are dealt in by S. H. Wilcox 
& Co., 233 Broadway, New York. who will mail 
—_ descriptive circular L to anybody who writes 
or it. 

Readers of tne “Bache Review” are supplied 
with many useful suggestions and sound informa- 
tion, helpful to investor and business man. Copies 
free on application to J. S. Bache & Co.. members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

First mortage loans yielding 8 per cent., in 
amounts from $1,000 to $3,500, well secured by 
Montana farms, are offered by the First National 
Bank of Plentywood, Montana. The bank will 


” 


send to any correspondent a list of loans and | 


details of buying 

Investors find much information and help in 
“Securities Suggestions,”’ published by R. C. Me- 
gargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. The cur- 
rent issue of this publication covers equipment 
stocks, Pressed Steel Car Co., Haskell & Barker 
Car Co. and Pure Oil's record. A copy may be had 
on request for L 

Charles H. C Aiea & Co., 66 Broadway, New 
York, will send their circular T-47 to any interested 
investor without charge. It tells of high-grade 
bonds with attractive profit possibilities. The 
bonds are both railroad and industrial and nei 
about 7 per cent. This is a worth-while circular for 
careful investors. 

How one man by wise investment made money 
and another by unwise investment lost it is told in 
a readable pamphlet, ““Two Men and their Money,” 
issued by G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 108 Hurt Bldg , 
Atlanta, Ga. This company sells 7 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds, well secured by income-paying 
properties. It will send its pamphlet to any ad- 
dress. 

That the railroads will ‘‘come back” in 1922 is 
the conclusion of an article which is a strong fea- 
ture in ‘‘ Investment Survey.” It ably discusses the 
future of the carriers. | Other important financial 
reviews are given. A copy of this publication, as 
wel! as a booklet “‘20-Payment Plan,” may be cb- 
tained of Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, and 40 Ex 
change Place, New York. 

One can start on the way to being a wealthy 
bond-helder with as small asumas $10. That will 
make the first payment on one of the Investors 
Bonds offered to the public by the Investors Com- 
pany, Madison & Kedzie State Bank, Chicago, and 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Tne bonds 
are first mortgages on high grade city properties and 
when fully paid for yield 7 per cent. For particu- 
lars write to the Emory Company for booklet 
I-117. 

There are securities which one may purchase and 
be worry-proof. Among these are the real estate 
bonds distributed by S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago 
For thirty-nine years this house has handled such 
bonds and has thoroughly demonstrated the truth 
of the above assertion. The firm’s new publication 
‘“Common Sense in Investing Money ,”’ is interest- 
ing and informing and can be obtained by writing 
for booklet D-1103. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


Retail Price 
Reduced 


ert ese $10.00 


‘8.00 SHOES 


Quality of Material 
and Workmanship 
Maintained 


|| Special Shoes $6 ()() 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 











They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing 

to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco than they do in NewY ork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 

of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 


ge fo eal Ps Me on 













qualities equal 


i re) N & Speke, upon having W. L. 

— shoes. The name 
the sole. Be careful 
has not been : Whe or mutilated. 


lL. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 
whey = besides our own stores, 
a 4 cannot supply pply you. 


Order 
pe for booklet Sitce how 
» Postage free, 


lod. 
L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 "Spark Bt T prechten, Mass. 














Cat ont this ad and mail it to os, with 


name and 
money); and we will cond “Teen emt rats 


address (no 

KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You ma: 

the razor for 30 days FREE; then pot you like it, pay os 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 340, St. Louis, Mo. 








LadiesKeep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Talcum) 























Fy tovac. 
60-¢ SP 
0 0 998 
pr 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS ANO GENERATORS uP TOS H 
cxchsive Maid Order Small Stet dealer es wort Write fer bargain catalog 
Sonmanoe’™ CHAS. HJONNSTON - BOX 24, WEST END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| give your name, address an 


Genuine imported $5.00 Toyo 


PANAMAHAT2~ 





Write quick fer fic 
amazing bar 


1, a2 7S" _ 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail post-card or letter today for this handsome 
‘oyO Panama Hat. Beautiful drop crown style; flexible 
pen. breakable brim; made of me finest super-Tex; tine 

tough fibre. tight! and wears like a re 
ular $12.00 hat. Heavy black ome silk ribbon band. 
non-scilable sweat band, tremendous bargain. Send no 
pay delivery 


money, pay only $2.79 on arrival, We 
charges, another big saving. 

to refund your money if you 
We Guarantee can match this wonderful 


hat for less than $5.00. Save money b t ‘od 
sure before this astounding offer op ha 5 st 
size, 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 


| Dept.A264 900 W.Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Euronean agent: Wm , ~ son & Sons, Ltd.; Cannon 
House, Breams’ Bldg., London, E. C., England 


Annual cash subse Tiption price $7.00. Single copies of 
present year and 1920, 15 cents each; of 1919. 20 cents 
each; 1918 30 cents each, etc. 


Persons representing themselves as connected with 
LESLIE'S should always be asked to produce creden- 
tials. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber’s old ad- 
dress as well as the new must be sent in with request 
for the change. Also give the number appearing on 
the right-hand side of the address on the wrapper. It 
takes from ten days to two weeks to make a change. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 225 Fifth Avenue, 
ened go: Marquette Bidg., C hicago; Henry Bldg., 
attle 





Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 





Address all Correspondence to LESLIE’S, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


—— 


EDITORIAL OFFICES Main  officee—225 
Fifth Avenue, New: York. Washington represen- 
tative— 320 District National Bank Bidg., Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 

To Contributors: Lesite’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted b my amateur or profes 
sional Contributions ould always be accom 
panied by postage for their return, if umaccepted 

Contributors are requested to state 1. Whether 
such photographs have been previously published, 
2. Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 


are copyrighted 
» Leslie-Judg 


3. Whether or not they 


Copyright, 1921, » Company 


rhe as Second-class 


tered at the Post rN a at New Yor 

Mail Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at 
Post-office Dept., Canada Published weekly by 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


Printed by the Schweinler Press. 
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sndtncen 
“The Gob,” a fine portrayal of a 
husky American sailor. 







In this a Guatemalan artist surpassed even 
Mr. Cristadoro in miniature sculpture. The 
head of Christ was carved on a bean-pod. 


titillates and is always refreshing; 


Y OVELTY 
is more novel in these days of big things 


nothing 


i than e ‘smallest’? something. Leisurely 
nature offers exquisite examples—a humming- 

bird’s wing, a mosquito’s bill, the whiskers of a mouse 

but busy n s much more intent on breaking records 


r enormity. He is perpetually building the world’s 


biggest bridge, or the world’s greatest battleship. These, 
or the linking together of four pairs of cylinders and four 
ets of driving wheels and turning out ‘‘the world’s most 
powerful locomotive.’ We expect the colossal. It moves 
s not The little, however, looms gigantic in astonish- 
ment 
New York has the biggest bit of sculpture in the United 


States, and it has the smallest. If fancy inclines you to 
1e biggest, there is the Statue of Liberty, three hundred 


feet high, including pedestal. If the smallest lures you, 
make inquiries for Charles C. Cristadoro, who carves 
length human figures out of ivory billiard balls. Max- 
r height a trifle over two inches. That’s the long and 
st t of it Ne York. if not in America 
l'o say of this sculptor that he confines himself to bil- 
balls in the expression of his art would not be 
strictly tru he tense would be wrong. He did; but 
t| S e ago, when he was West. Billiard balls 
epresent ‘ ory he could get. As a billiard 
D neter of two and three-eighths 
hes, the Cristadoro ivories of that period were things 


of fixed tation Notable among them is a miniature 
Bill Hart t quite las the average match, but com- 
plete in Dp lars, from the tip of his ivory 
f ly describes it—to the ivory 

1 good portr it, too, as you 
ee ( ( ou examine the features under a 
1-defying-the-ban 


K-shnoote! tip s ¥reely 


rit no r ’ fwo-ou 


Mr. Cristadoro 1 t an artist by chance. He didn’t 


© KEYSIONE 


Charles C. Cristadoro, who can take a shin- 
bone or an old billiard ball and produce a 
tiny figure—a 
will make even the masters sit up and take 
notice. 
work are here shown. 
their creator might insert any one of them 
in his mouth without the slightest difficulty. 


“‘portrait-miniature ’’—that 


Three examples of his exquisite 
They are perfect; but 


te 


'Feslie’s W ‘eekly 


volution of a Shinbone and a Dean-Pod 






A vest pocket might 
easily hold this charm- 
ing little lady. 
















Mr. William Hart executing a frontal attack on a match-box. 


“*Bill”? was sculptured from a billiard ball. 
of this kind requires not only skill but 


‘just pick it up.”’ Raised in New York, he studied under 
William M. Chase and Robert Henri; later, in California, 
he conducted classes of his own. His liking for sculpture 
dates back to his boyhood, when he carved out of wood 
about everything carvable. When he grew older he cut 
marble, serving an informal apprenticeship. What 
started him on his present art tack was a shinbone! 

Precisely. The shinbone of a beef critter. More for 
fun perhaps than anything else, he fashioned from it a 
full-length nude, all of an inch and a half high, and sent its 
as a surprise to a former pupil. Not even the most dis- 
cerning bovine would have known his own shinbone 
after Mr. Cristadoro got through with it. The man to 
whom the tiny statue was sent reacted in terms of delight 
and enthusiasm; so much so that the shinbone sculptor 
began to take his fun seriously, and to extend his thoughts 
to portrait-miniatures, carved from ivory. His present 
work is the ripening of that idea. 

Mr. Cristadoro describes ivory as ‘“‘nice stuff to han 
dle.”” He doesn’t use billiard balls any more, but gets 
his ivory from the concern that makes them. As a tusk 
tapers down ‘to its fighting point, it offers insufficient 
diameter for a standard billiard ball, and it sells as a de 
luxe type of “waste” at a stiffish price per pound. Mr. 
Cristadoro works with tools of his own making. Outside 
possibly of Japan, where ivory-carving is an ancient art, 
there is no beaten path; he had to blaze his own trail. 
Tools needed to be of delicate shaping, because they 
would have delicate work to do. Hacking an ivory 
chessman, for example, is an amateur’s job compared 
with carving, with a sure touch and nochance of repairing 
a slip, a portrait-miniature. All of Mr. Cristadoro’s 
work he does under glass, a magnifying glass. A large 
lens, adjustable on a projecting metal arm, gives freedom 
to both his hands and understanding to his eyes. 

His nerves? But they’re another matter. Several 
hours of carving under glass, and the craving for relief 


Carving a figure 
infinite patience. 


is irresistible; relief in the form of big, sweeping, full- 
armed strokes. Something like painting a_ten-foot 
fence. 

But tiny though Mr. Cristadoro’s little masterpieces 
are, there was a chap who went him one better down in 
Guatemala. The New Yorker uses billiard balls and odd 
bits of ivory for the creation of his lilliputian statues; his 
rival from down near the equator used to cut his minia- 
tures from bean-pods! At least he did one wonderful 
thing with a pod—an ordinary pod of a Florida bean. It 
is shown on this page, along with Mr. Cristadoro’s figures. 
And it has a story. 

One day the keeper of a prison in Guatemala was ad- 
dressed by a man who was being led to his execution. 
‘Take this,” he said, ‘‘and see that it is carefully pre- 
served. Into its creation I have put all of my time since 
coming here. It has done much to comfort me in my 
last hours.”” The keeper soon realized that he was in 
possession of a rarely beautiful bit of sculpture—and a 
very unusual one. It was a head of the Christ sculp- 
tured from a bean pod! 

That was in 1895. Since that time the image has 
journeyed far. Ultimately it made its way to Spain, where 
it created a sensation. It is now in New York. In size 
it is smaller than a silver dollar; and authorities on art 
who have seen it proclaim it a masterpiece of extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

But the Guatemalan is dead and gone, leaving behind 
him, so far as is known, but one example of his skill; 
Mr. Cristadoro is still decidedly alive; and from his 
well-lighted studio, where daily he toils over his mag- 
nifying glasses, there comes a steady stream of charming 
figures. 

Which means that, in all probability, the leading 
miniature sculptor of the Western Hemisphere is the 
man who, quite by accident, found his life-work bv ‘‘ whit- 
tling” a piece of shinbone one day. 
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Film Fun 





Funday 


ERE’S a new day. A day dedicated to sheer, down- 


right fun the country over. 


Funday is that day of the month when Film Fun comes 
out. And this is what happens in the average fun-loving Ame- 
rican house on Funday in New York, Oshkosh, San Fancisco 
—wherever real folks who love to laugh get together: —- 


First Mother takes up Film Fun from the library-table 
and rocks and smiles and smiles and rocks as she turns the 
pages of the magazine that takes her away from the gray 
monotony of house-keeping and sock-darning and meal- 
planning into a world of sunshine and happiness. 

Then Sister’s turn comes. Sister lingers over Constance 
Talmadge’s lastest frocks and the hats that Doris May 
wears so prettily until: 

Brother says, “‘How about Film Fun, SisP Aren’t you 
most finished? I want to see how Harold Lloyd did that 
picture we went to the other night.” 

And last of all Father, yes, even dignified, hardworking 
Father with all his responsibilities chuckles, like the kid he 
is, deep down in that big heart of his-when he glimpses 
Film Fun’s cover, takes up the magazine and goes right on 
through to the back page. 

Why Funday is being celebrated, all over, every month. 
What’s the matter with having Funday in your house? 


he 








Twenty Cents 
At Your News-stand 
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“A Wonderful Bargain!—I’m Delighted!”’ 


and that’s what you'll say, too, when you see 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The Latest and Most Complete English Dictionary 
Revised and enlarged from the original publication prepared under the editorial supervision of 
THOMAS H. RUSSELL, LL.D., A. C. BEAN, M.E., LL.B., and L. B. VAUGHAN, Ph.B. 

assisted by specialists from all parts of the world 


with an introduction by 


FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. 


Professor of English Language and Literature in Lafayette College; Editor-in-chief the Thesaurus-Dictionary, and Member of the American Philo- 
logical Association and the Modern Language Association of America. 


Printed on INDIA PAPER Sa Se = Bound in 
: | FULL 


MOROCCO 


with beautiful Grecian border 
design and lettering in gold. 
Specially reinforced covers, 
with spring back and silk head 
and tail bands. 


MARBLED EDGES 


The Last Word in Elegance 
‘and Durability 


The Patent Thumb Index makes any 
part of the complete vocabulary of nearly 
400,000 words instantly accessible. Size 
of volume 1138xg inches. ‘Two and three- 
quarters inches thick. Weight 734 pounds. 























which enormously reduces weight and bulk 
as compared with the old style Unabridged 
Dictionaries printed on ordinary book 
paper. Instead of weighing sixteen 
pounds, the New American Unabridged 
Dictionary weighs only 734 pounds. 

Instead of being 6 inches thick, the 
New American Unabridged Diction- 
ary isonly 234 inches thick. In- 
stead of requiring an unsightly 
book stand, the New American 
Unabridged Dictionary can 
be handled with the ease 
of a book of ordinary size. 


There are nearly 2500 pages 
in this big volume. Numer- 
ous illustrations in the text 
form an interesting feature. 


DISTINCTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIC AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


In addition to a complete vocabulary of upwards of 400,000 words, pronounced and defined, which comprise all the new words fresh from 
the laboratories of science, coined by the needs of the Great World War, brought into being by the literary masters of the English language, or 
lifted from the slang of the street into a speech recognized finally by the great scholars of the world, The New American Unabridged Dictionary 


contains the following encyclopedic departments: 


A Dictionary of Authors and their principal works. A Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography. A dictionary of abbreviations and contractions used in 
A —, nary of noted names in standard fiction, mythol- Signs used in writing and printing and marks used in writing and printing. 

ogy, legend proof-reading. THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
\ Pr nou iia Gazetteer of the World. Practical syntax or simplified grammar. TERMS IN CURRENT USE IN EIGHT LAN- 


Faulty diction, or errors in English speech and writing and GUAGES—ENGLISH, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, 
ITALIAN, FRENCH, RU SSL AN, DUTCH, GERMAN. 


A Dictionary of foreign words, phrases, noteworthy say- 


ings, colloquial expressions used in current literature. how to correct them. 

\ Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture proper names and Rules of punctuation. The value of this vocabulary of equivalents of English 
place in the Bible where found. One thousand questions answered with the aid of the New business terms in the leading Continental languages will 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Greek and Latin proper American Unabridged Dictionary, illustrating the use be instantly recognized by every wide-awake business 
names. of the Dictionary as an Encyclopedia. man. 


THESE ENCYCLOPEDIC AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES, in addition to the complete list of upwards of 400,000 words, and all—both old and new words—in their 
make this new volume the most authentic, comprehensive and convenient work of general reference of modern times. 
The Hundreds of New W ords coined during the Great World War, like Kultur, paravane, questionnaire, Soviet, Spartacan, Poilu, fourr- 


’ ‘ 
It Ss Up to the Minute. agere, .'nzac—Biographical entries like Edith Cavell, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Pershing, Haig, Foch, Hindenburg—all found in 


THE NEW AMERICAN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
DON’T STOP GROWING! NEVER AGAIN SUCH A BARGAIN 


Weuidn't it have been a se1ious handicap to you if you had stopped growing physically when you were PUBLISHER’S PRICE $35.90 
cana : Our Price to Lestte’s Readers only $22.50 on instalment payments. Or send $20.00 


u added to your vocabulary since you left school? How much have you grown with the coupon if you want to save the cash discount of $2.50. 


proper « yrce in né vocal yulary . 











H \ Ww i ve a € 
ir “r mma? ng ~ - , > > -nefi is > _ ~t] i ; 
Are i the delusion that a small, abridged dictionary answers all your growing Act promptly to get the benefit of this great reduction in price. 
inguage needs? We prepay delivery charges. Money back if not satisfied. 
\ vould resent the intimation that you had stopped growing in intelligence. Yet the vocabulary of a . je Ge aes Gees GD Ge GS GS Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Gee Ge Ge ee ees 
man or womat a direct indication of his or her intelligence. The man or woman, who knows the English Seeing 
1 and accuratel lds the key that unlocks t* Iden tunities of lif Such bd 7 
knowk es every science and every art Dis urd to-day the little desk dictionary, and the old Is Believing | BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., L-4-23-21 
f ' . idee: i that served your needs as a child, and « ader before i% + too late thee ye Pa 418 Brunswick Building, New York City 
growl wn-up ela est The New American U nabridged Dictionary, printed on $1 50 “4 d cr ett alin | Enclosed is $1.50 first payment on the New American Unabridged 
Indi send now, with the Dictionary, to be shipped charges prepaid. I aaron ty seat the — 
~ > > > _ special price $22.50; at the rate of $3.00 per montn following receipt 
A Final Word eo But be Se7pe to send of book. Otherwise I wi'l within five days ask for instructions for 
today. We don’t want to | _ its return, at your expense, my $1.50 to be refunded on its receipt. 
It i i if it lacks a ne P- ate Unabridged Dictionary. Every enlightened head disappoint you, as so often | 
fa ‘ this and cl Bn a es the hope some day of adding so essential a book to the happens to applicants for : BABB. . oc ccccccccccccccccccsceconcdsocccsonesonsoseeesées 
 M: ke ome day” TO-DAY by m 1ailing Coupon at once. our limited offers who act i ADDRESS. 


too late. Do not let this 
Such an Offer Will Never Come Your Way So“ opportunity pass. ee Se Peer vee STATE........... 
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